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Luther’s Text-Critical Study 
of 2 Samuel 23:8 


By PAUL PETERS 


On the 8th of April, 1546, the Council of Trent, in its 
Fourth Session, passed the Decree Concerning the Edition and 
the Use of the Sacred Books and declared that the “old and 
vulgate edition... be... held as authentic” and that “it be 
printed in the most correct manner possible.” 1 

With this decree the Council of Trent rejected both Lu- 
ther’s translation of the Bible from the Hebrew and Greek 
original and his revision of the Vulgate. While Luther had 
finished translating the greater part of the Bible two decades 
prior to the Fourth Session of the Council of Trent, and while 
he had published a revision of the Vulgate in 1529,? it took 
the Romanists more than four decades after the Fourth Session 
of their Council to publish a revised Vulgate edition. 

Even this revision was far from being correct, as later 
editions, including that of our own day, amply prove. Luther’s 
revision of the Vulgate was of great value to the Lutheran 
pastors and professors of the Reformation period, not only 
because it provided them with a better translation of the text 
but also with corrections of corrupt Masoretic readings of the 
original text. Luther’s text-critical study of 2 Samuel 23:8 
and his translation of this passage, both in his revision of 
the Vulgate and in his German Bible, is a good case in point. 





1 J. Waterworth, The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and Oecu- 
menical Council of Trent, pp.19—20. Chicago, 1848. 
2 Die Deutsche Bibel, 5. Bd. Weimar, 1914. 
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Today Protestants and Romanists are vying with one an- 
other in their critical study of the Biblical text, with far more 
adequate means at their disposal than Luther had. The re 
visions of the King James Version by English and American 
scholars, of Luther’s Bible by German scholars, and of the 
Vulgate by the Papal committees of the Biblical Institute in 
Rome have not only been made possible but necessary by 
the discovery of new manuscripts of both the Old and the 
New Testament and by a marked development in Biblical 
studies. 

As to the Old Testament, we have today Paul Kahle’s 
studies of the Babylonian text of the Hebrew Scriptures and 
the recovery of the ancient Canaanite tongue and literature, 
due to the decipherment and interpretation of the Ras Sham- 
rah Tablets. Certainly, Luther would have made ample use 
of these means and finds, had they been at his disposal. De- 
spite the comparative lack of means and of time in the crowded 
workday of the Reformer, he undertook the work of gaining 
access to the original text, which ultimately demands both 
a knowledge of the Biblical and cognate languages and a com- 
petence in textual criticism. A review of Luther’s text-critical 
study of 2 Samuel 23:8, compared with 1 Chronicles 11:11, 
will give us an insight into the work of this pioneer of modern 
textual criticism. 

We find Luther’s textual criticism of 2 Samuel 23:8 in a 
letter to Roerer, which has been preserved for us by Flacius 
Illyricus in his Regulae et tractatus quidam de sermone sa- 
crarum literarum, Magdeburgi 1551.2 This conservative Lu- 
theran scholar with his learning and indefatigable capacity for 
work valued Luther’s textual observations on 2 Samuel 23:8 
to such an extent that he added a commentary to them, which 
begins with the significant words: Coniectura mihi probatur. 
In other words it was his aim to examine and to evaluate 
Luther’s conjectures. 

Luther’s letter written in Weimar on the 2d of July, 1540,‘ 
is addressed to the venerable Magister George Roerer, a well- 
known friend of Luther, who, in Wittenberg since 1522, be- 





3 P.161ff. Cf. J. A. Goez, Luthers Vorschule, Meisterschaft und 
vollendete Reife in der Dolmetschung der Heiligen Schrift. Nuernberg, 
1824, Ste. 107 ff. 


4 Cf. Luthers Saemmtliche Schriften, Bd. XXIb, No. 2685. St. Louis. 
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came the corrector of the many editions of Luther’s German 
Bible. In his letter Luther calls Roerer’s attention to 2 Sam- 
uel 23:8 and adds: “We want to know how this passage was 
changed into its present form.” Then he also advises him to 
confer with Dr. Aurogallus (Goldschmid) and show this Wit- 
tenberg Hebraist his “divinationes” on 2 Samuel 23:8. Lu- 
ther takes for granted that the Bible manuscript itself must 
have been marred and defaced, either through the inexperience 
of the copyist or —and this seems to be more probable to 
him — through the deformity of the letters (“deformitate lit- 
terarum”). To illustrate this, Luther presents a Latin trans- 
lation of both passages, 2 Samuel 23:8 and 1 Chronicles 11:11, 
in a manner which shows us wherein these two passages agree 
and wherein they disagree. This presentation is as follows: 


2 Reg. 23 Haec sunt nomina 
1 Par. 11 Hic est numerus 
J Yoseb Basebeth Thachmoni 
| Yasabeam filius Hazmoni 


} fortium David 


} caput inter 


_ } \ Adino Haezniv } on 
triginta P leuauit hastam suam P 
—- } ; 
caesos vice una. 
trecentos 


To this presentation Luther adds the following commen- 
tary: The meaning of the sentence is clear in Chronicles but 
not at all in 2 Samuel. In Samuel we have Adino Haezniv 
instead of levavit hastam suam in Chronicles, even as we have 
Joseb Basebeth Thachmoni in Samuel instead of Yasabeam 
filius Hazmoni in Chronicles. In view of these differences 
Luther wants Roerer to encourage Aurogallus to write the 
Hebrew wording for levavit hastam suam, as we find it in 
1 Chronicles 11, and to do this without using the vowel signs. 
Since the letters and the whole sentence in 2 Samuel have 
been distorted, Luther goes on to say, also transposed and 
mutilated, as also hastily written, Aurogallus should endeavor, 
if it is at all possible, to bring about a certain likeness of the 
passage in 2 Samuel 23, which reads in the Hebrew: Hu adino 
haezniv, with that of 1 Chronicles 11, with its Hu orer eth- 





5 Luther’s and Flacius’ method of transliterating the Hebrew words 
has been retained wherever they are being quoted. 
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hanitho. Luther then adds that it is not doubtful that the 
passage Yasabeam filius Hazmoni has been corrupted into 
Yoseb Basebeth Thachmoni by the same rudimentariness and 
deformity of the letters. This comment is followed by the 
following illustration: 


hastam suam leuauit 
yn Ty 
IMI ASX Wy 
B A 


By means of this illustration Luther wants to show how 
the correct reading in Chronicles took on the corrupt form 
in 2 Samuel. Under A and B he has this to say: 


A. If you transpose the vaw (of MY) after the resh, you 
first of all have the likeness of Adi (in 1"). Then the second 
resh, in consequence of an error, will have taken on the form 
of nun, the more so, since the letters have been deformed and 
mutilated so that the defective resh is finally the same as nun. 


B. Here aleph (of M&) can be the vau of the preceding 
Adino, if the incompetent scribe joined the words together, 
as it can happen to the inexperienced. Then the tav (of Nx) 
has been changed into he (of Y28yn) and the ha (of 1m3n) 
into the ‘ayin (of Y28¥n). After that the whole of nitho was 
altered into zeniv, the letters having been transposed, joined 
together, confused, and mutilated after the manner of a hasty 
and inefficient copyist. 

Luther now turns to the old codices and affirms that it 
is not contradictory that the old codices are in harmony with 
the unknown words of 2 Samuel 23. For it is nothing new, 
Luther asserts, to copy disfigured and badly written letters. 
He then refers to the Septuagint and says: “We see that the 
age of the Seventy was a very illiterate one and rude in writ- 
ing and understanding. Therefore they often transcribe a 
letter for a letter, a word for a word, even a phrase for a 
phrase.” 

In concluding, Luther advises: “Even if Aurogallus agrees 
with everything, we shall also consult the Hebraists Cigler ® 





6 Cigler or Ziegler, Bernhard, whom Luther encouraged to purge the 
Masoretic text of the Peres of the Jews, was professor of Hebrew in 
Leipzig. 
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and Fuerster” and record such things at the close of our Bibles 
in the interest of the reader that he may be warned by them 
in whatever manner these or similar expressions may occur.” 

Having studied Luther’s “divinations” on 2 Samuel 23:8, 
we want to know how they compare with those of the Maso- 
retes, the Ancient Versions, and those of modern textual crit- 
ics. Luther proceeds from the premise that 2 Samuel 23:8 is 
a corrupt text. Does this premise find the support of the text 
critics prior to and after Luther’s time? Many of the oldest 
text critics have sought to retain the letters and words and 
phrases of 2 Samuel 23:8. 

The Masoretes head the list in this endeavor by pointing 
the corrupt reading, N2W¥3 1, as if it were no name, and the 
next corrupt reading, \3yn wy, as if it were a name. The 
qere does change the ¥ of \}¥¥7 into an & and the } into an’, 
thus making it read as an ethnic designation, namely, the 
Eznite. The Septuagint has transliterated the two words 
wsyn WY into 'Adewov 6 ’Acwvaios. This induced Luther to 
say of the Seventy: “They often transcribe a letter for a letter, 
a word for a word, even a phrase for a phrase.” Still Luther 
would have been repaid by a closer study of the Greek render- 
ing of Naw32 3w*, by IeBdo0e. The Vulgate endeavored to give 
a literal translation of all the corrupt forms of the Masoretic 
text as follows: Sedens in cathedra sapientissimus . . . tenerri- 
mus ligni vermiculus. Our King James Version has taken over 
the first phrase of this translation and renders it: “that sat in 
the seat.” Happily it did not follow the Vulgate any farther, 
as has been done by the Douay Version with the following 
translation: “Jesbaham sitting in the chair was the wisest 
chief among the three, he was like the most tender little worm 
of the wood, who killed eight hundred men at one onset.” 

Turning to the endeavors of more modern scholars, we see 
that Gesenius and Dietrich endeavor to retain 2S" 14 and 
to find some meaning in the words by assuming the existence 
of a verb fy and of a noun {¥Y, meaning a spear. Modern 
textual critics have come much nearer to Yn 1 by follow- 
ing Lucian’s obtoc dtexdouet thy Siacxeviv avtdv, which, accord- 
ing to Klostermann, must be the Hebrew D270 11) Nin, and 





7 Fuerster or Foerster or Foster, John, was a pupil of Reuchlin and 
professor of Hebrew in Tuebingen and Wittenberg. 
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which actually occurs in 1 Chronicles 12:38. A mere change of 


1 into 1 and we have the Y of Chronicles, which Marquardt 
joins up with Wyo. The combination ‘yo Ny has the same 
meaning as in‘yn-N¥ WP in 1 Chronicles 11:11. This example 
of textual criticism is noteworthy, because it succeeds in 
retaining most of the consonants of a corrupt text. Attempts 
to retain the consonants of any and every Masoretic text is 
always laudable and should find the support of every scholar. 
Still, in this case we have a parallel text which cannot be 
ignored, and which, above all, should guide the text critic 
in correcting a corrupt text. Luther’s attempt, therefore, to 
correct 2 Samuel 23:8 and with the help of 1 Chronicles 11:11 
finds the approval of the majority of the textual critics. It is 
the second premise from which he proceeds in his approach to 
2 Samuel 23:8. 

This premise presupposes that 1 Chronicles 11:11 contains 
the original text without a corrupt reading. If this presup- 
position is correct, we can more readily correct 2 Samuel 23:8. 
There are textual critics who question the reading of a few 
words in 1 Chronicles 11:11. Even Delitzsch says in regard 
to both lists in 2 Samuel 23:8-39 and 1 Chronicles 11: 10-47: 
“The two lists agree with each other, except that there are 
a considerable number of errors of the text, more especially 
in the names, which are frequently corrupt in both texts, so 
that the true reading cannot be determined with certainty.” 
But after all has been said, we can safely follow Marti’s 
judgment in his commentary on 1 Chronicles 11:11, that apart 
from one word, penden, for which the Masoretic text has three 
versions, Chronicles represents the original text. Comparing 
this text with that in 2 Samuel, we find that even apart from 
the corrupt passages in the latter, Chronicles still contains 
words which are not found in the parallel passage of Samuel. 
In place of 12D in Chronicles, we have nin’ in Samuel; in- 
stead of nixo whys in Chronicles, we meet with nixd nw in 
Samuel; and then we have the pwrdein in Chronicles and the 
WON i in Samuel, while the gere has perdyin, In calling 1 Chron- 
icles 11:11 a parallel passage to 2 Samuel 23:8 we must keep 
in mind that this is permissible only in a limited sense of the 
word. Still, as we shall yet see, it suffices to correct at least 
three of the corrupt phrases in 2 Samuel. 
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The third premise from which Luther proceeded pertains 
to the Greek Versions. According to Luther they offer no 
help in correcting the corrupt text of 2 Samuel. This premise 
cannot be upheld. Even Flacius did not agree with Luther 
in this instance, but took recourse to the Greek Versions in 
order to reconstruct the text in 2 Samuel. His comments on 
Luther’s letter to Roerer read: “Luther’s conjecture has been 
examined by me. In the oldest manuscripts by means of 
glosses on 1 Chronicles 11 we have Joshbaam instead of 
Joshbasam. Now, it is more probable,” he continues, “that 
Joseb Basebet, as we have it in 2 Samuel 23, originated from 
Josbasam. .Mention is also made,” he reminds us, “of Hach- 
moni, the father of Josabeam, and of his son Jechiel in 
1 Chronicles 27:32. In addition to this it must also be ob- 
served that he who is called Josab is named Job in another 
passage, as, for instance, the son of Isaschar, who is called Job 
in Genesis 46:13; in Chronicles 7:1, however, Jasub. Refer- 
ring to the Septuagint, he says: “The LXX has ‘Ieofpdota 
Xavavaios in 2 Samuel 23, which comes nearer to the reading 
in Chronicles than to the Joseb Basebet in 2 Samuel. Besides 
the fact that the two are similar as to their pronunciation, the 
form is also more acceptable as a proper name. Finally, 
Flacius even considers the translation of the Vulgate 2 Sam- 
uel 23: David sedet in cathedra sapientissimus and concludes 
from it that Jerome preferred to read Ben Hachmoni, as we 
have it in 1 Chronicles 11:11, to Tachmoni, which is to be 
regarded as a corrupt reading of the Book of Kings or Samuel. 
In short, Flacius made much greater use of the Versions in 
his approach to 2 Samuel 23:8 than Luther had done. 

Modern textual critics have, of course, extended their 
search of the Greek Versions and with their help have at last 
come much nearer to the correct reading of the corrupt forms 
naws 3, woonn, ‘wovA, yoyn WY. Therefore the modern 
textual critics do not have to resort to more or less guesswork 
in trying to show how a copyist could have blundered in 
copying the original. Luther endeavored to show it on the 
basis of the similarity of Hebrew letters to one another. 
Kennicott conjectures that the spurious reading of NW. 1% 
arose from the circumstance that the last two letters of oyaw 
were written in one of the Hebrew manuscripts under N33, 
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which is found in verse 7 in the line directly above. A copyist 
then took niv¥. from that line by mistake for the original 
wording OY of Dyav* and consequently read nav33v*. But 


whatever the reason for the mistake of the copyist may have 
been, the niv.a 1v*, for instance, is not any longer a crur 


criticorum when holding it up in the light of the Greek 
Versions and finally discovering in it the 5yav" or Syawx of 
Lucian’s IeoBaad. Today we can truly say that the field on 
which the text critic can do his work has been widened over 
against that of Luther’s day. Yet Luther is to be regarded 
as the pioneer of modern textual criticism. The Romanists 
cannot claim this honor for themselves, Trent or no Trent. 
Therefore it is not surprising that Delitzsch in his commen- 
tary on the Books of Samuel (p. 493) and Caspari in his 
commentary on Die Samuelbuecher (Leipzig 1926, p. 656) refer 
to Luther as one who had already sought to correct the 
naw. av in 2 Samuel 23:8, using his remarks as preserved 
by Roerer on the margin in the German Bible. But this is 
not the only instance of Luther’s text-critical efforts in the 
field of textual criticism. More could be added. This one ex- 
ample, however, puts us into a position to draw the necessary 
conclusions for our own work in the field of textual criticism. 


Luther himself draws one far-reaching conclusion from 
his textual criticism of 2 Samuel 23:8 in advising Roerer to 
add to the correction which he has made and similar ones 
as an addendum of his German Bible. His advice was never 
carried out. Roerer did enter Luther’s criticism of 2 Samuel 23 
as a marginal gloss to Josabeam in the German Bible of 1545 
as follows: “An diesem ort stehets im Ebreischen also, Dis 
sind die Namen der Helden David, Joseb Basebeth, Thach- 
moni, der furnemest unter dreien. Ipse adino, Ha Eznib, und 
schlug achthundert auff ein mal, Da achten wir, der Text 
sey durch einen Schreiber verderbet, etwa aus einem Buch 
unkendlicher schrift und von boesen buchstaben. Und sey 
also Adino fur Orer, und Ha Eznib fur ethhanitho gemacht. 
Denn die Ebrei wol wissen, wie man in boeser Handschrifft 
kann Daleth fur Res, Vau fur Nun, He fur Thau und wieder- 
umb lesen. Darum haben wirs nach dem Text 1. Parali- 
pomenorum 11. corrigiert, Denn der Text an diesem ort nichts 
gibt. Des gleichen kan auch geschehen sein in dem woertlin 
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drey, Item acht hundert, So in der Chronika dreyssig. Item 
drey hundert stehen, Doch kan das ein ander meinung haben, 
ut infra 1. Paralipomenorum 11.” 8 

Thus Roerer added a textual gloss on the strength of 
Luther’s letter and advice. Would that he had added many 
more of the same nature. However, what has been left un- 
done by Luther’s co-workers can still be made up by us. 
A comparison of Luther’s translation with the Masoretic text 
and the translation of the King James Version will demonstrate 
wherein this work consists. 

To begin with the latter, the translation of 2 Samuel 23:8 
in the Authorized Version reads as follows: “These be the 
names of the mighty men whom David had: The Tachmonite 
that sat in the seat, chief among the captains; the same was 
Adino the Eznite, he lift up his spear against eight hundred, 
whom he slew at one time.” The reader of the English Bible 
will at once see the expression he lift up his spear, because it 
is in italics, is not in the original text of Samuel. He will also 
want to inquire into the meaning of the words: “The Tach- 
monite .. . was Adino the Eznite.” Kennicott says of this 
translation that it is “nearly as absurd to say that Jeshobeam 
the Hachmonite was the same as Adino the Eznite as that 
David the Bethlehemite was the same as Elijah the Tishbite.” 
The Old Testament scholar who reads and studies the ancient 
Versions knows that the King James Version has followed 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate in translating niw3 3% with 
“that sat in the seat.” He is also in a position to know why 
it translates: “chief among the captains” and not: chief among 
the three. 

Both of Luther’s translations of 2 Samuel 23:8 in his 
revision of the Vulgate and in his German Bible are identical. 
The former reads “Haec sunt nomina fortium David, Iasabeam 
filius Hachmoni princeps inter tres, qui levavit hastam suam, 
et octingentos interfecit semel.? By distinguishing certain 
words by italics Luther shows the reader that he has not trans- 
lated 2 Samuel 23:8 word for word, but has inserted certain 
words and expressions in his translation. His German trans- 
lation reads: “Diss sind die namen der helden Dauid, Jasa- 
beam der son Hachmoni. der furnempst vnder dreyen. der 





8 Die Deutsche Bibel, 3. Bd., p. 414, Anmk. 1. Weimar, 1911. 
9 Ibid. 5. Bd., 393, 8. 
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seynen spies auffhub vnd erschlueg achthundert auff eyn 
mal.” 1° In these two translations we find 1 Chronicles 11:11 
with the exception of the three words which are characteristic 
of Chronicles, of which we already have made mention. 
1 Chronicles 11:11 reads in Luther’s German Bible: “Vnd dis 
ist die zal der gewaltigen Dauid. Jasabeam der son Hachmoni 
der furnemest unter dreyysigen. Er hub seynen spies auff 
vnd schlug dreyhundert auff eyn mal.!!_ Comparing the two 
translations, we observe that Luther took over the words 
Jasabeam, der Son Hachmonis and er hob seinen spiess auf 
and thus replaced the corrupt reading in 2 Samuel. He did 
not do this without writing the corrupt form Joseb Basebeth 
on the margin and adding: “qui sedet in populo idem nomen 
hic et paralypo sed diverse sonat.”?* Luther made a third 
change in translating “der furnempst vnder dreyen,” while 
our English Version has “chief among the captains.” In other 
words, he did not follow the gere, which in Chronicles wants 
us to read the form oerdyin, “the captains,” and which our 
King James Version has preferred to the wen in 2 Samuel. 
Luther translated this as Lucian had done before him (tév 
toiov) with dreyen. At first he also wanted to alter the text 
in accordance with Chronicles and translated der furnempst 
unter dreyysigen. This translation, however, he deleted and 
wrote above the line: dreyen.12 Thus we see how Luther’s 
translation of a text was preceded by no small amount of 
text-critical work. 

Luther in his letter to Roerer speaks of similar correc- 
tions in his German Bible, which should also be listed and 
indexed. An Old Testament scholar reading the Prophets, 
for instance, and comparing Luther’s translation with the 
original and with the King James Version, will find that his 
translation is based at times on textual corrections. The dif- 
ference between the German and the English Version does 
not only consist in the latter being more literal than the 
former, but also in being less text-critical. Luther the trans- 
lator was also and necessarily a textual critic. 

In presenting his “divinationes” to Roerer, Aurogallus, 





10 Ibid. 1. Bd., 137, 8. 

11 Ibid. 253, 1. 

12 Ibid. 3. Bd., 414, Anmk, 1. 
13 Ibid. 1. Bd., 137, 8. 
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Cigler, and Fuerster for a critical review, Luther made it quite 
clear that he wanted his co-workers and students and all future 
Hebraists to continue his work on the Masoretic text. Above 
all he paved the way for us by stating clearly and definitely 
that certain passages in the Old Testament have been “dis- 
torted, also transposed, and mutilated, as also hastily written,” 
that a manuscript itself must in certain instances “have been 
marred and defaced, either through the inexperience of the 
copyist or through the deformity of the letters”; in short, 
that there are corrupt passages in the Old Testament manu- 
scripts. Luther spoke thus from a long and strenuous study 
of the Hebrew text and from a resultant knowledge of the text. 
We cannot think of carrying on textual criticism today, even 
though we have better means and helps at our disposal than 
Luther had, without having studied the text even as Luther 
had done. We shall then experience that there are passages 
in the Old Testament which cry out — not primarily for some 
interpretation at all costs— but for some correction. We 
therefore agree with the conservative scholar Wm. Green that 
“there are indeed some manifest errors which may in part be 
corrected by parallel passages; the rest must be left to critical 
conjectures.” 14 While we also agree with Green that critical 
conjectures “should be only sparingly used, and should be 
restricted to cases of actual necessity,” !° still we must not fail 
to see and find these “cases of actual necessity,” as Luther, 
for instance, did, and not close our eyes to them when we do 
run up against them. 

While the reader of a Bible translation does not grow 
conscious of these errors unless his attention is called to them 
by the translator in footnotes, while the pastor who is study- 
ing a sermon text in the original does not always find time 
to follow up a textual error, especially if it does not involve 
great difficulties for the interpretation of his text, the trans- 
lator and the commentator of the Bible must practice textual 
criticism wherever and whenever a scribal error demands it. 
In the matter of a scholarly Old Testament commentary and 
of an interlinear translation of the Old Testament full justice 
should be done by us to the art of textual criticism. Since this 





14 William Henry Green, General Introduction to the Old Testament, 
“The Text,” p. 180. 
15 Ibid., p. 177. 
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year marks the fourth centenary of Luther’s death, we have 
an added incentive to do this very thing. In the Leichen- 
programm of 1546 our attention is called to the fact that Lu- 
ther, when he edited his translation of the Old and the New 
Testatment, was even summoned by his co-workers to pass 
judgment on certain Hebrew phrases. The words pertaining 
to this interesting bit of news read: “Cum Rev. vir D. Martinus 
Lutherus edidit Germanicam interpretationem scripturae 
Propheticae et Apostolicae, adhibitus est et ipse, ut de phrasi 
hebraea iudicaret.” The Luther who entered the collegium 
biblicum, as it was called either by Luther himself or more 
likely by Mathesius, was armed not only with his Latin and 
his new German Bibles, but invariably with His Hebrew 
Bible and with a new store of Hebrew vocables. Thus armed, 
he was called in and consulted by the Hebraists of this col- 
legium biblicum in order to gain his advice both in regard to 
the reading and the meaning of Hebrew phrases. Let us also 
not fail to seek Luther’s advice in applying the art of textual 
criticism to the Masoretic text. As Lutheran theologians and 
scholars we emphasize with Luther not only the “buch- 
staebische Sinn” of a passage, but as a very necessary premise 
the “Buchstabe,” the original letter, word, and phrase of 
every text. 

(Eprrorrat Norte: This essay is an elaboration of a paper on the same 


subject, read at the Lutheran Academy Convention in Chicago on Au- 
gust 13, 1946, and published in The Lutheran Scholar, January, 1947.) 
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The Blessed Results of Justification 
Rom. 5:1-5 
By H. J. BOUMAN 


In human affairs the results often are not in proportion 
to the preparations. There the old saying “The mountain 
labors and brings forth a ridiculous mouse” is frequently true. 
It is never thus in divine affairs. There the results always are 
commensurate with preparations, even though our limited 
vision and understanding fails to see it. Let us remember 
this as we study the blessed results of justification according 
to Rom. 5:1-5. 
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V.1. Atxawdévtes otv éx miotews sionvnv Exouev mQd¢ TOV 
Osdv Sua tov xvoiov Hudv "Iynood Xerotov. 

Tischendorf has éywyev, let us have. But many important 
codices have #youev, the indicative, and that seems to fit better 
into the context, because the holy writer objectively names 
a result of justification. Otv reminds us of all the tremendous 
preparations before there could be peace, all that is involved 
in the vicarious atonement, the incarnation of Christ, His sub- 
stitutionary life, suffering, and death, His resurrection and the 
resultant declaration of God that the ungodly is now righteous, 
that all sins are now forgiven. And the sinner who believes 
this is now in possession of the righteousness of God. Thus 
are we justified by (“out of”) faith because faith has ac- 
cepted it. These are tremendous preparations indeed. 

And the first result is peace mods tov Osdv, toward God, 
before God. As far as God is concerned, there is peace. The en- 
mity which preceded this peace began when Adam and Eve be- 
lieved the lies of the Serpent. The result was expulsion from 
Eden, the divine curse, man’s subjection to misery, death, decay, 
eternal damnation, and, morally, his rebellion, his willing slav- 
ery to sin, his moral bankruptcy, his helplessness and hopeless- 
ness. He did not even want peace with God. His one desire was 
to continue in sin with impunity. ‘His foolish and feeble efforts 
to appease God, his equally foolish endeavors to abolish God 
by simply denying His existence, originate in his desire to sin 
without restraint. If only God would leave him alone, he 
would be satisfied. 

This most bitter enmity could end only in the total de- 
struction of the world and in the eternal damnation of man- 
kind. What horrors that implies surpasses all human com- 
prehension. 

But God, moved by His infinite mercy, decided to work 
a reconciliation. He sent forth His own Son into the world. 
To Him all the sins of man were imputed; He bore them in 
His body on the cross; He paid the penalty. He was not only 
made to be sin for us but also holy for us. By His vicarious 
active and passive obedience He reconciled God. God now is 
satisfied; His wrath is appeased; He has declared all sins for- 
given. As far as He is concerned, there is peace. He now 
sends out His messengers to proclaim this peace and to invite 
and urge everyone to accept this peace. Hence these mes- 
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sengers are called the messengers of peace and their message 
the Gospel, the glad word of peace. The declaration of God 
that because of the vicarious atonement of Christ there is now 
with Him forgiveness of sin, reveals that on His side there is 
peace. And all who by faith have applied this divine declara- 
tion to themselves have entered into a state of peace with God. 
And thus objective peace becomes subjective peace, we who 
believe have this peace now subjectively. 

Peace — it is difficult to define that term. Many hours 
I have searched for a satisfying explanation, but to no avail. 
The fact is that the full happiness and joy contained in the 
phrase “We have peace with God” cannot be grasped by the 
human mind in this life. 

A young man boldly and courageously confesses Christ 
before a hate-inflamed, snarling crowd. They drag and push 
him out of the city; they hurl stones upon him. Yet he sees 
heaven open and the Savior beckoning; he sinks down, and 
under the hail of rocks he prays for his tormentors. Stephen 
had peace with God. By contrast behold the man slinking 
along forsaken lanes, His face is distorted; in his eyes is terror 
and despair. He ties a rope to a branch; he slips a noose 
around his trembling neck; he hangs himself. Judas had no 
peace. He barred himself from entering the state of peace 
by the erroneous thought that his sin was too great to be 
forgiven. 

There was an old man eagerly awaiting the coming of the 
Messiah. When he saw Him, he said: “Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace.” There was no fear of 
death, but joyful anticipation of the heavenly joys. Old 
Simeon had peace with God. — Another old man is sitting on 
the ash pile; his body is covered with festering sores; he 
mourns the sudden death of all his sons and daughters; he 
has lost all his property in one day; his friends pester him 
with accusing criticisms; his wife well-nigh curses him; his 
soul is tormented with doubts; his heart quakes with uneasy 
thoughts of divine displeasure. And yet he can triumph: 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Job had peace with God. 

We are living in perilous times. Our political leaders 
issue warnings of another war, a war that will destroy more 
lives and property than all other wars combined. Our nation 
is harassed by strikes and unrest. In other countries famine 
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and epidemics mow down humanity by the millions. These 
are signs that the end of time is near. But Jesus says: “And 
when these things begin to come to pass, then look up and lift 
up your hearts, for your redemption draweth nigh,” Luke 
21:28. To look up, to look forward to the end with all its 
terrors as to our redemption, that means to have peace with 
God. And if in your last hour you can pray: 


Jesus’ blood and righteousness 

My jewels are, my glorious dress. 

In these before my God I'll stand 
When I shall reach the heavenly land, 


that is to have peace with God. Read, study, pray the 
23d Psalm; it breathes this peace and security, for the two go 
together: “I fear no evil, for Thou art with me. . . goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, and I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” That is peace. 

But the certainty of this peace is not based on feeling. 
Very often we feel the very opposite of peace. When Satan 
shoots his fiery darts of doubt into our soul; when the holy 
Law points its ten accusing fingers at us; when sorrows, sick- 
ness, afflictions, engulf us; when the terrors of death make 
us tremble with fear—then we do not feel that we have 
peace with God, but we are troubled with the uneasy thought 
that God is against us. In such situations we must remember 
that this peace is a state, and that by faith in Christ, the Prince 
of peace, we are in that state in spite of our uneasy emotions. 
Having been justified by faith we have. Have, not shall have 
or will have, but have, now, at this time, we have peace with 
God. And we base this fact not on our conduct or feeling, but 
on Jesus Christ, as our verse points out, 51a 'Inoot Xovotov. 

V.2. Av od xai thy np0caywyhv éoxyjxapev ty mioter cig THY 
XAouv tavtynv év 7 Eothxapev, xai xavyoueda én’ édnidi tis 86Ens 
tov Ocod. 

Note the two perfect forms. The perfect denotes some- 
thing that has been accomplished and now lasts. Thus éoy1- 
xauev, we have obtained and now have permanently, and 
Eotyxopev, we have placed ourselves and now stand. 

When Jesus by His vicarious atonement reconciled God 
and effected peace with God, He thereby secured access to 
this grace for us. The door was closed behind Adam and Eve, 
and an angel with a flaming sword placed there to bar re- 
entrance, and the word was: Stay out, keep out, stay away. 
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But now the door is wide open, and the word is: Come in, 
enter; come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden; 
whosoever cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out; in 
heaven is joy over every sinner that repenteth. An open door, 
free, unconditioned access to the grace of God, to this peace 
with God, to a full pardon, the forgiveness of sin, that is what 
we have through Jesus. 

And that is true for all sinners. However, here St. Paul 
speaks of us who already stand in this grace, who have already 
entered through the open door. But we need this comfort 
too, and it adds to our peace to know this. For we daily sin 
much, by omission and commission. God’s holy Law accuses 
us day and night; Satan torments us without letup; our soul 
is filled with the anxious thought: “Am I really forgiven, 
dare I ask for pardon again and again?” What joy to hear: 
Yes, you have free access to the grace of God; the door is 
always open; the fountain of the cleansing blood of Christ 
never runs dry; the living waters of grace are always there 
to refresh us. This access to the grace in which we stand in- 
cludes the great privilege of prayer to our gracious Father in 
heaven. 

No wonder, therefore, that the inspired writer proceeds: 
“And we boast of hope of the glory of God.” We joyously, 
praisefully boast, in the good sense of the term, of the hope 
of the glory of God. That is the glory which God has in 
heaven and which He will share with us. Sometimes not 
much boasting is heard, but groaning and sighing aplenty. 
There are times when our eyes are filled with tears, when our 
heart is heavy and our soul is weary. We are discouraged 
by the seeming futility of our efforts; we are cast into the 
slough of despondency by accumulating sorrows. Yet deep 
down in our soul lives the boastful thought: Someday we shall 
be in heaven and share in all the glory of heaven. And that 
is sustaining us and renews our courage and zeal, re-animates 
our tiring spirit. That is the wine of gladness we need. 

V. 3-4. Od pdvov 8£é, GAAa xai xavyoueda év taic BAipeow, 
eiddtes Sti 1H BAiyrs dxopoviv xategyatetat, 7 SE Dxopovy dSoxwyy, 
H dé Soxwy édnibda. 

Kavyaotoa év twi means to boast not in, but of, something. 
We are glad not only of our hope, but, strange to say, we are 
glad also of our tribulations. Now, that is strange indeed, to 
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have sorrows and to boast of them, to be glad of them. But 
that is one of the results of our justification. Being justified, 
having peace with God, having free access to God’s grace, to 
stand in this grace — that certainly means that God is for us, 
on our side, wholly and fully; and since with God nothing 
is impossible, he can make even tribulations a blessing for us. 
In chapter 8:28 we read: “And we know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God.” The paradoxes in 
the Christian’s life become blessed realities. Tribulation works 
patience, endurance, perseverance. God uses tribulation to 
strengthen our faith, to confirm our trust in our Savior. In 
sorrow God’s assurances of His grace seem to be sweeter and 
more comforting. 

That is our Father’s purpose in permitting sorrows to 
befall us. Tribulations taste like bitter medicine, but they are 
wholesome. It is what we need lest we become careless and 
lightly take things for granted, lest our churchgoing become 
a mere habit and our prayers a mere repeating of words, lest 
we fall into a spiritual coma and ultimately sink into spiritual 
death. From this the merciful God wants to save us. There- 
fore He sends us tribulations to awaken us. Thus tribulations 
are really a blessing. That is why we can boast of them, 
enjoy them, praise and thank God for them. 

And patience, or endurance, works experience. Aoxwmy 
denotes a test as well as the result of the test, experience. 
Experience cannot be obtained at universities or seminaries, 
but only in the school of life. If our faith has weathered the 
test of many tribulations, it has gained experience, which is 
of great value for future onslaughts. As the oak tree which 
is buffeted by the gales becomes sturdier and more firmly 
rooted, so our faith clings more tenaciously to the promises 
of God after each test of tribulations. But we must look at 
this truth in God’s way. The feeble cry of a harassed sinner 
in distress “Lord, have mercy on me” often indicates a stronger, 
more experienced faith than our repetition of the Lord’s prayer 
every Sunday. 

Experience worketh hope. The hope of a tested, experi- 
enced faith is stronger, more unwavering, more intense. When 
Paul languished in prison, he triumphed: “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 

42 
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which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day; and not to me only, but unto all them also that love His 
appearing” (2 Tim. 4:7-8). Our future glory and happiness 
look brightest on a background of the darkness of tribulations, 
Our longing for the final deliverance becomes more intense 
when the angry billows of adversity threaten to engulf us. It 
is at such times that we learn to sing with deeper under- 
standing: Jerusalem, thou city fair and high, 

Would God I were in thee! 
My longing heart fain, fain, to Thee would fly; 

It will not stay with me. 
Far over vale and mountain, 

Far over field and plain, 
It hastes to seek its Fountain 

And leave this world of pain. 

Jacob said to Pharaoh: “Few and evil have been the 
days of the years of my life,” Gen. 47:9. And on his death- 
bed he said: “I have waited for Thy salvation, O Lord,” Gen. 
49:18. I think the meaning of these words become clearer by 
what Paul wrote to Titus: “For the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, right- 
eously; and godly in this present world, looking for that blessed 
hope and the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Savior Jesus Christ.” 

V.5. ‘H 8€& émics od xataroyiver, Sti  ayaxn tod Osod 
Exxéyvtat Ev tais xagdiats hav dia avetuatos cyiov tov dSo_Evtos 
hiv. 

"Exxéyutat is a perfect passive form of the verb éxyéw, to 
pour out. Our hope, that is, our expectation to share in the 
glory of heaven, is not based on wishful thinking. We shall 
not be deceived in our hope; it will not put us to shame. 
Our hope is not a mirage, which disappears, dissolves into thin 
air. What we hope for is real; it is based on the promise of 
God, who cannot lie, and on the redeeming work of the Son 
of God. That convinces us that we shall most assuredly re- 
ceive what we hoped for, that our hope will be fulfilled. How 
do we know this? Because the love of God is poured out in 
our hearts. St.Paul establishes an indissoluble connection 
between justification and the blessed results of justification. 
Therefore the love of God is the love of God revealed in the 
sacrifice of His Son for our salvation. And to make us realize, 
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and rejoice in, this wonderful love of God, the Holy Spirit 
has been given us. He has by the Gospel opened our eyes 
to know our Savior and to appreciate the marvelous love that 
sent Him. And so we are convinced that our hope of eternal 
life will not prove a dream, will not shame us, but is real and 
true. Tosum up: The blessed results of justification, as stated 
in these five verses, are peace with God, continued access to 
the grace of God, the hope to share in the glory of God, the 
ability to glory in the tribulations of this life, and the assurance 
that our hope will be fulfilled. 

These are far-reaching results, more wonderful than we 
can now understand. But are these results not in a certain 
sense a matter of course? St. Paul exclaims: “He that spared 
not His own Son but delivered Him up for us all, how shall 
He not with Him also freely give us all things!” 8:32. Yes, 
would the Holy Trinity plan our salvation before the creation 
of the world, would God the Father send His own beloved Son 
into suffering and death, and would the Son of God willingly 
give Himself for us, with all that this implies, and would the 
Holy Spirit deign to come to us in the Word and the Sacra- 
ments, would God do all this for trivial things? Certainly not. 
Such elaborate and tremendous preparations cannot but have 
marvelous results. That we do not fully see them nor at times 
feel them is due to our sinful state. And therefore we must 
constantly meditate upon them, study them, hold them up be- 
fore our and our people’s eyes. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Homiletics 





Outlines on the Nitzsch Gospel Selections 





SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JouHN 9:1-12 
Jesus opened the eyes of several blind people. On several 


occasions he spoke of Himself as Light. In the text He does 


both. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


I. Illuminates the dark eyes of a blind man 
A. This is a miracle: 


1. “Blind from his birth,” v.1, no sham; bona fide. 

2. Attested by 
a. The astonishment of the acquaintances, vv. 8-10 

(later by the hatred of the Pharisees — context) ; 
b. The testimony of the erstwhile blind man, v. 11. 

3. Mud, spittle, and water are not a natural cure of blind- 
ness, vv. 6-7. 

B. This is a miracle which proves 

1. That He works the works of Him that sent Him, v. 4; 
God’s Son, uncreated Light, divine person. 

2. That He is the Light of the world, v.5. The darkness 
of the world which must end in eternal outer darkness 
is relieved only by hope of His redemption; divine work. 

II. Illuminates two dark mysteries of life 

In performing this miracle Jesus answers two questions 
that have remained shrouded in darkness; human thinking 
has not been able to dispel it. The questions that Jesus an- 
swers are: 

A. Why am I in the world? 


1. The answers of human philosophy range from complete 
uncertainty about the purpose of life to pessimism, 
fatalism, and frustration. 

2. Jesus had a purpose in life: 

“T must work the works of Him who sent me,” v. 4. 
“T am the Light of the world,” v. 5. 
(660) 
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3. Because Jesus accomplished the purpose of His life, 
we who accept Him, also have a definite purpose in life. 
Jesus links our lives with the purpose of His coming; 
co-workers. 

“We (Greek text) must work the works of Him that 
sent Me,” v. 4. 
“Ye are the light of the world,” Matt. 5:14. 

4, This answer to the question of life’s purpose 

a. Ennobles our life; part of the plan of the eternal God. 


b. Makes every moment of our life one of urgency and 
compulsion. “We must work”; “while it is day.” 


B. Why is suffering and sorrow? 


1. The answers of human thought usually end in blind 
resignation to the whims of a capricious fate. 


2. The disciples looked backward for an answer; they 
seek the answer in the past, v. 2., cf. Job’s friends. 


3. Jesus teaches His children to look forward when suffer- 
ing comes; He says the answer is to be sought in the 
future; God is using suffering for a purpose, v. 3; 
John 11:4,40; Elihu. 

a. Jesus does not deny that suffering in general is the 
result of sin nor that at times a certain sin is followed 
by a specific chastisement, John 5:14; 

b. However the child of God should know that every 
chastisement is to accomplish the purpose of God’s 
love. 


4. This answer brings a light of cheer into every dark 
hour of our lives. 


Conclusion: John 8:12. W. R. Roeurs 





EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Mark 10:17-27 


The Savior was always ready to teach the one thing need- 
ful, v.1b. This tenth chapter is replete with evidences of 
Christ’s teaching activity: lessons on marriage, children, the 
nature of His passion, humility, His Sonship. In the midst of 
these lessons 
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CHRIST TEACHES A NEEDFUL LESSON ON INHERITING 
ETERNAL LIFE 


I. The young ruler who wanted to learn 

II. The needful lesson he heard 
III. The failure of the youth to meet the test 
IV. The concluding salutary warning for all 


I 


V.17a. Impressed by the Savior’s love for children, and 
by His direction to receive the Kingdom of God as a little 
child, the rich young ruler hastily, yet respectfully prostrated 
himself before Jesus, addressed Him “Good Teacher,” and 
asked Him the all-important question 17b. In other words, 
what, in addition to that which I have already done, must I do 
to inherit eternal life? He was sincere, not thoughtless, indif- 
ferent, hypocritical. He does not ask how to gain eternal life, 
but What must I do to inherit eternal life? He feels convinced 
that some good work must be done by him to enter the King- 
dom of God and that he has the ability to do it. By nature all 
men are afflicted with the obsession that they can contribute 
all, or at least something, toward attaining eternal life. Com- 
pare Rom. 10:3. By his very question the young ruler admits 
that he is still without the highest gift and treasure. There is 
an emptiness in his soul which he is unable to fill. He admits 
also that Jesus is in possession of eternal life. Lord, how didst 
Thou attain it? Teli me, that I may do likewise! 


II 

V.18. The resourceful Teacher asks a question in return 
but quickly answers it Himself. The young student considered 
Jesus a mere good man and not the Son of God. Thousands 
today admit that Jesus is good, an ideal man who is close to 
God, but they do not confess that He is the true God, the 
God-Man, who came into the world to save sinners, 1 Tim. 1:15. 

The Teacher proceeds with the lesson, v.19, pointing to 
the Commandments, which embody the goodness God re- 
quires of all men. He gave the right answer to the question: 
“What shall I do, etc.?” Whoever wants to attain eternal life 
by doing, that is, by good works, is required to keep every 
Commandment of the Law in desires, words, and deeds, loving 
God above all things and the neighbor as himself, James 2: 10; 
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Deut. 27:26. The Lord is convincing the young ruler of his 
sinfulness, of not having done that good thing — the keeping 
of the whole Law. The young man found himself in the Lord’s 
school. 

Surprisingly he replies, v.20. Matt. 19:17 adds the ques- 
tion: “What lack I yet?” A note of disappointment is heard 
in the young man’s words. He recalls no sin of commission 
or omission. This is the result of his Pharisaic schooling in 
self-righteousness. Many today are like this rich man. They 
boast of blameless lives, civic righteousness, outward church 
righteousness, charitable endeavors. However, the young 
ruler’s question reveals a troubled conscience, a distinct feel- 
ing that there was still something missing in his works of 
righteousness to date. Ul 


V.21a. The heavenly Physician located the deep-seated 
hurt. He taught not only the Law, but also the Gospel. He 
desired to save this soul also, 2 Pet. 3:9. The gracious Teacher 
said, v.21b. These words do not mean that the young ruler 
had kept the whole Law, and that now he need only add one 
more good work. V.21c. By these words voluntary poverty 
is not demanded as a means of accumulating a surplus of good 
works. The Lord impressed upon the young man that it 
would be hard for him to supply what he lacked. By his own 
strength he would be unable to root out of his heart the innate 
love of mammon. Therefore He invites the young ruler: 
“Come to Me, your Savior, and be My disciple. I have ful- 
filled the Law for you, I have made satisfaction for your sins. 
Come as a weary, heavy-laden sinner. I will not cast you 
away from My presence. You will find rest for your soul, 
grace, forgiveness, life eternal. This will be hard for you to do. 
It will seem to you as a heavy cross. But even though you 
sacrifice this world’s goods, you will have a treasure in heaven, 
Matt. 6:20. Follow Me, and you will receive what you are 
still lacking.” 

What was the reaction to this gracious appeal? V. 22. 
The young ruler failed to meet the test. His heart had been 
correctly appraised. It clung to great possessions as barnacles 
cling to the bottom of a ship. Mammon was his highest good. 
It meant more to him than God. He turned his back to the 
good Teacher, who had sought to save his soul, Luke 13:34. 
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IV 

V. 23-25. The possession of wealth is fraught with spiritual 
hazards. Solomon therefore prays, Prov. 30:8. Wealth is not 
sinful in itself, but it can easily lead the possessor to the abject 
service of mammon. No man can save himself. The Lord 
emphasizes the great difficulty of leading a rich man into 
heaven. This is true of all men, for all are attached by nature 
to material things. Man must be changed in his thinking and 
wanting. A camel cannot pass through the eye of a needle. 
Man as he is constituted by nature cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven. What an enormous undertaking to bring about 
this complete change! Who can accomplish this? No man, 
but God alone, Eph. 2: 8-9. 

When the disciples were amazed and began to despair of 
their own strength, asking, v.26b, the good Teacher gra- 
ciously answered, v.27. Left to himself, man would be eter- 
nally lost. But man need not despair. God is present and 
abides with him in His saving Word and grace. God alone 
can save to the uttermost, Heb. 7:25. The rich young ruler 
attempted to save himself. But on the way through life he 
heard a salutary lesson. He failed to learn. He did not meet 
the test. He loved his wealth more than God. He rejected 
the offered salvation. — The disciples despaired of their own 
strength to save themselves. They took refuge in Christ and 
were saved by grace. In Word and Sacrament the heavenly 
Teacher still offers eternal life to all. May we accept it by 
faith. Is. 55:1-3; John 7:37; Hymnal 380. 

H. C. HarTInG 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Mark 12:38-44 
With regard to worship and giving a large variety of ex- 
cuses is devised. “I ought to; I would like to, but... .” There 


is much temptation to deception and self-deception. 


For our warning, Jesus exposes the hypocritical worship 
of the scribes, and for our encouragement and emulation He 
praises the giving of the poor widow. The text impresses upon 
us that 
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GOD KNOWS THE QUALITY OF OUR WORSHIP 


AND OUR GIVING 
Therefore 


I. Be not misled by the praise of men 
II. Honestly examine your worship and your giving 
III. Let not unjust criticism disturb you 


I 

The scribes were highly regarded in the Jewish Church. 
They were greeted respectfully in market places and given 
seats of honor in synagogs and at feasts. Christ’s disciples 
were tempted to look upon them as model worshipers. But 
Luke 16:15. Jesus exposed them as hypocrites, John 2:25. 
Their long garments covered deceitful hearts; their long 
prayers were a pretense, prompted by greed. 

Hypocrites often have a way of gaining popular favor. 
But a prominent position, public acclaim, favorable publicity, 
cannot make anyone’s praying or giving acceptable with God. 
Let us not be blinded by impressive outward appearances. 
Even if we are at times deceived by those who have merely 
the form of godliness, God is never deceived. He knows the 
hearts, 1 Sam. 16:7; Rev. 3:1,8,15. God detests hypocrisy, 
Is.1:11-15. Punishment, Matt. 24:51. 


II 

He knows also our hearts. We may be unable to deter- 
mine whether the worship of others is sincere, whether their 
giving is prompted by love, but we should not be in doubt 
about ourselves, Lam. 3:40; 1 Cor.11:31; Gal. 6:4. 

Because of the ever-present danger of self-deception, Jer. 
17:9, we should honestly examine ourselves: Is my worship 
sincere? Do I rejoice in the Lord and in His Gospel of grace? 
Is my worship characterized by humility and by gratitude for 
the forgiveness of my sins through Christ’s blood and for all 
the gifts of His favor? 

Jesus praised the widow’s gift. Does He also approve of 
my giving? Or do I deceive myself with one or more oft- 
quoted excuses? “I have so little that it won’t matter whether 
I give or not. The poor should be excused from giving.” 
V. 43. — “The small amount I could give would not accomplish 
anything anyway.” John 6:9 ff.—“I must first provide for 
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my own needs.” 1 Kings 17:13; Matt. 6:33.—“‘As long as 
I contribute, it does not matter whether I do it cheerfully or 
grudgingly.” 2 Cor. 9:7.—‘“Tll give the widow’s mite.” 
V. 44. — “If I had as much as So-and-so, I would gladly give.” 
2 Cor. 8:12; 1 Cor. 16:2. 

The only excuse from Christian giving is: I am not a 
Christian. The Lord knows, and we, too, should know, how 
much we give for the Lord’s work; whether our church en- 
velope is in proportion to our pay envelope and to our spiritual 
blessings; whether our giving is a sacrifice, prompted by love; 
whether we give gladly, in faith, confident that we are not 
the losers. “What can I spare?” We say: “Ah, this and this 
from mine array I am not like to miss. And here are crumbs 
to feed some hungry one. They do but grow a cumbrance on 
my shelf.” — And yet one reads: Our Father gave His Son! 
Our Master gave Himself! 2 Cor. 8:9. 


Ill 


Genuine worship and generous giving are not always 
commended. There is frequent criticism of regular church- 
goers — “they just went to please the pastor”; generous 
givers — “they are trying to show off.” When the rich give— 
“they can afford it.” When the poor give — “they should 
rather supply the needs of their family.” 

Have you been unjustly criticized? Do not be disturbed. 
Not what men say, be it praise or criticism, is going to count. 
God knows. And when the Master praises, what are men! 
Jesus praised the widow, the woman who was a sinner, Luke 
7:44 ff.; Mary, Mark 14:6,8. So your gifts of love are pleas- 
ing to Him. He takes note of every contribution, large or 
small, given out of love to Him, Heb. 6:10; Mark 14:9; Matt. 
25: 35-40. 

God knows! A stern warning against hypocrisy, but a 
precious comfort to those who worship and give in sincerity 
and in truth. V. L. MEYER 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Luke 12:15-23 
Professing themselves to be wise, they become fools, says 
St. Paul of the unbelievers. No denying that men of this world 
frequently are wise in earthly matters, wiser even than the 
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children of God. But for all their wisdom they display the 
greatest folly in their relation to their God and to eternal 
values. A case in point is the man in our text whom the 
Lord addresses, “Thou fool” (v.15). Christ had been preach- 
ing on things pertaining to the soul, when He was interrupted 
by a man coming to Him with a strange request, viz., to settle 
a dispute regarding an inheritance (v.13). Thus He found 
occasion for relating the Parable of the Rich Fool. 


THE FOLLY OF THE RICH FOOL 


I. This man did not give God credit for his goods (v.16). 

Engaged in an honorable occupation, a farmer. In an hon- 
est way had gained riches, through the tilling of the soil. Was to 
become still richer through the prospect of a bountiful harvest. 
But this man did not concede that the Lord was the Giver 
of all good gifts. Makes no mention of it. Acts as though 
it were quite self-evident that he was rich. Did not the Lord 
send rain, etc.? Yet speaks of “my fruits,” “my goods,” “my 
barns.” —In this materialistic age there are only too many 
who think and speak likewise. Their earthly possessions are 
things about which they boast. Little inclined to give credit 
to God. And so they proudly speak of their possessions, their 
riches, their hard-earned money. Do not regard themselves 
as stewards, but rather as owners of earthly goods; think they 
can do with these as they please. 


II. This man considered earthly things of chief concern 
and trusted in them. 

When prospects bright for bumper crop, planned and 
studied how to take care of rich harvest (v.17). Finally hit 
upon plan (v.18). This could not be criticized, all things be- 
ing equal. But now the true nature of the rich man comes to 
light (v.19). Does not appreciate the Lord’s blessing, nor 
does he plan to put his wealth into the service of God and his 
neighbor. Selfishly seems to know of no other use of his 
wealth than to serve his own interests. His chief joy is the 
possession of riches. Future bright because of it. Why worry? 
Why care? Has all he needs. Trusted in his wealth. 

The chief concern of men of this world is money, how 
to make it and how to keep and enjoy it. They are covetous 
since they desire more all the time; trust in riches. So much 
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engrossed in task of acquiring wealth that they seem to have 
no time for anything else. Least of all for needs of soul. And 
if they attend church, preoccupied with thoughts of earthly 
affairs. Even Christians ever in danger of placing too much 
importance upon their well-being, their income, their temporal 
wants. Are you such a person? Covetous, not satisfied with 
what the Lord has given you, prone to worry as soon as it is 
necessary to reduce standard of living? How often are we 
inclined to make earthly things our chief concern. As 
though all depended on them, as though there were no God 
whose blessing and help, after all, makes us get along. Who 
of us is free from the sin of anxious care? Who not ready to 
say, What shall we eat, etc.? Forget that life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things we possess. Of far greater im- 
portance than man’s earthly possessions is the soul and its 
welfare. Foolish, indeed, he who thinks as the rich man did. 


III. This man ignored the possibility of death. 


That was a further proof of his folly (v.19). Enjoy what 
you have. You have all you need for many years. These are 
his plans for the future. For an indefinite time he wants to 
be happy, thanks to his riches. But the Lord interrupts him 
(v.20). Fool, indeed, he who ignores the brevity of life. 
Many years? Says God, “No, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee.” Believers commend their souls to the 
Lord, are ready to die in the faith of their Savior. Un- 
believers do not want to meet their Judge, and so their soul 
is required of them. This man’s life was in the Lord’s hands; 
He alone could dispose of it, not the man himself. And when 
you die this night, whose shall those things be that you have 
hoarded? Rich man retired that night. Ere morning came, 
dead. Whose were his goods? Not his, had to leave all be- 
hind. And his soul was unprovided for, went into a terrible 
eternity. Was he not a fool? Because of earthly matters, 
lost his soul. 


Such men found at all times. Wise in business affairs, 
shrewd in amassing fortunes, but ignore death and the prob- 
able fate of their soul. Act as though they were to live for- 
ever (Prov. 27:1). Why not? Because tomorrow may never 
come. Foolish they who have not learned of the vanity of 
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earthly things and the permanency of heavenly things. A Ger- 
man verse, found as a wall motto in Christian homes, reads 
in translation: This house is mine, and yet not mine, 

Thou second owner, ’tis not thine, 

The third, too, they shall bear away, 

Whose is this house, O pilgrim, pray? 

Whose shall those things be? If men were only to think of 
this question more frequently, would realize the folly of liv- 
ing only for this life, would make proper preparations for 
eternity. Let us search our hearts. In danger of being like 
this man? If so, let us repent. 


IV. This man was not rich toward God (v. 21). 


That the height of rich man’s folly. He laid up treasures 
for himself and was not rich toward God. To be rich toward 
God is to have our riches in union and communion with Him, 
with an eye towards Him. To be thus rich is to have spiritual 
treasures, forgiveness of sins, favor of God, faith in Christ, 
hope of heaven. He is rich who knows that spiritually he is 
poor and naked and blind and doomed to damnation, unable 
to contribute aught to his own salvation; he is rich who, re- 
penting of his sins, learns to believe in Savior, leads a life 
of sanctification, is rich in good works. Such people rich amid 
poverty; look upon earthly blessings as lent by God to be 
used for His honor. Not selfish. Place time and talents into 
service of God and fellow men. 

Conclusion. “So is he.” The parable like a photograph 
at the bottom of which Jesus signs the man’s name. Let us 
look whether it is our picture. Are we poor in God, rich in 
earthly matters? Let us repent. Turn to Jesus, learn true 
heavenly wisdom. Let us heed the Lord’s word, Matt. 6:33. 

Pau. KoENnIG 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Deut. 6:1-7 


There is much debate at present about the advisability of 
having universal military training in our country. Other na- 
tions have had it; shall we introduce it? Many forceful argu- 
ments are brought out in favor of the proposal by statesmen 
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and writers; equally strong arguments are marshaled against 
the plan. Citizens have the right to favor or to oppose uni- 
versal military training. But there can be no well-founded 
opposition to 

UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN TRAINING 


I. Christian training is needed by everyone 

No one questions the needs of education for all the chil- 
dren of all the people. No child should be permitted to grow 
up without an elementary education; as many as possible 
should attend college and university. Our country provides 
wonderful opportunities for the education of the masses. But 
more is needed than the education of the mind. Every person 
needs education in religion; everyone should receive Chris- 
tian training. God commands it (vv. 2,7). Everyone needs it. 
People learn natural religion by themselves, but this is insuffi- 
cient and often erroneous. Revealed religion must be taught 
and learned. Everyone must be taught what sin is and that 
God is angry at every sin, and that God threatens to punish sin. 
Everyone must be taught what repentance and faith in Jesus 
means. Everyone must be taught how to live a God-pleasing 
life in gratitude to God. Everyone must be taught the way 
to heaven. Every child needs Christian training. The more 
important the subject, the more time is given to it in a child’s 
education. What is more important than the child’s religion? 
Some prefer to let the child grow up without Christian train- 
ing and to let it choose its own religion in adult life. But how 
silly it would be to say: I shall not let my child learn arith- 
metic now. I shall wait till the boy grows up, and then he 
can choose whether he wants to know how to figure or not. 
No, every child needs an elementary education, and every 
child needs Christian training. 

II. Christian training is needed for the nation’s homes 

God commanded the Israelites to teach religion in their 
homes (v. 7), because the homes of the nation need a religious 
foundation. The greatest threat to the nation today is the 
breaking up of the American home. The divorce evil is 
appalling. Marriage is often contemplated with no thought of 
adhering to the Scriptural demand “let no man put asunder.” 
Many homes are only houses. There is a great shortage of 
houses; there is a still greater shortage of Christian homes 
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where children are trained in religion. Not enough parents 
say “I and my house, we will serve the Lord.” Some have 
beautiful wall mottoes in their homes, but do not lead their 
home life according to them. Many homes are cursed with 
selfishness and dissension, and speakers and lawmakers are 
asking: What can be done to save the American home? The 
stability of the nation depends on the strength of the nation’s 
homes. There is only one answer—religion in the home. 
Children must be taught the truths of the Christian faith, 
and through them they will be trained in the things that will 
save the American home. 


III. Christian training is needed for the country’s welfare 


God desired the welfare and prosperity of Israel (v. 3), 
and to that end He commanded religious education. Our coun- 
try needs Christian training for its continued welfare. The 
wave of lawlessness, of vandalism, of juvenile delinquency can 
be adequately checked only by teaching God’s Word. More 
stringent laws alone will not solve these problems. More 
penal institutions will not do it. The work of social welfare 
agencies will alleviate the trouble but will not entirely suffice. 
Only the teaching of God’s Word will give the country a 
Christian law-abiding citizenry. 

Conclusion. So we should have universal Christian train- 
ing. We cannot have it in the public schools because the 
religious convictions of people are divergent, and it would be 
impossible to have a religion suitable to all. But the Church 
can have its own schools. We have been blessed by God with 
our Lutheran schools, and in them we have given our children 
the Christian training that everyone needs, that is needed for 
the nation’s homes, and for the country’s welfare. 

FREDERIC NIEDNER 
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Theological Liberalism Rethinks Itself 


We are sure that our readers will be glad to read what the 
Calvin Forum (February, 1947) has to offer under this heading. 
Briefly it is this: Modernism, though still held to by its advocates, 
has proved itself a vain philosophy, and Liberalists are therefore 
looking for new foundations. Manifestly they do not care for the 
sure foundations of the divine Word; but is not their perplexity 
our opportunity for making known everywhere the everlasting 
truth of God which alone can satisfy the human heart? We read: 

“A few months ago Dean Loomer of the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago gave a significant talk to 
a group of alumni of his institution. He pointed out that the men 
who had been his own teachers at the Chicago Divinity School 
and the teachers of many of the men he was addressing, were 
retiring fast from the scene to be displaced by an entirely new 
group of younger men. Of such retiring theologians he mentioned 
by name: Aubrey, Baker, Bower, Case, Garrison, Goodspeed, 
Graham, Haydon, McNeill, Riddle, and Spinka. He observed that 
in a short time the Federated Faculty would probably be the 
youngest graduate faculty in the country. All this is interesting, 
but not particularly significant. However, toward the close of this 
talk the new Dean, who himself is a recent youthful successor 

to Dean Colwell, made this illuminating statement: 

“‘But I would be less than just to you if I did not com- 
municate to you the underlying conviction of the faculty that the 
day of a merely tolerant and negative sort of liberalism is dead. 
The liberalism which can be described as anti-fundamentalism or 
anti-traditionalism or anti-something-else and which lacks a 
positive content itself is no longer adequate. A liberalism which 
assumes that tolerance is the fundamental virtue and which lacks 
a criterion of true and false, better and worse, is deadening, thin, 
and academic in the worst sense. Believing this, we question 
the advisability, yes, the fundamental honesty, of giving a man 
a Ph. D., regardless of his basis for determining what is evidence 
in matters religious. One of the faculty’s greatest concerns is to 
discover a Protestant conception of authority which is constructive, 
democratic, disciplined, and adequate. It is this problem which 
makes us see that the intellectual struggle is a necessary aspect 
of the religious quest.’ 

“Every sentence in this paragraph is loaded with meaning. 
We may be permitted to make a few observations: 

“1, Apparently the days of the glorification of ‘the open mind,’ 
of pursuing the theological study without any ‘prepossessions,’ 
are past at the U. of C. Divinity School. This appears to be a 
repudiation of the pragmatistic spirit and methods that have 
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prevailed for some years in every department of the University 
of the Midway, the Divinity School not excepted. 

“9 Is this an admission of the inherent weakness of the theo- 
logical liberalism that stands for nothing positive and has en- 
trenched itself for attack on the conservative position without 
having a solution of its own? Is this the effect, however indirect, 
of the new spirit that is abroad which recognizes strength in 
the assertions of ‘Neo-Orthodoxy,’ Neo-Thomism, and _ possibly 
even of certain forms of Fundamentalism? Is this the further 
permeation of the new spirit of Chancellor Hutchins and President 
Colwell— the former Divinity Dean—into the theological pre- 
cincts of the institution where such theological pragmaticism as 
that of Mathews, Haydon, and Baker once held sway? And does 
this also mean a turning away from the theological pragmaticism 
of such a man as Wieman? 

“3. It is heartening to hear that it is one of the faculty’s 
greatest concerns ‘to discover a Protestant conception of authority.’ 
This is a tremendous admission as coming from the Dean of the 
Divinity School on the Midway. William Cleaver Wilkenson, 
the author of Paul and the Revolt Against Him, a man who was 
teaching in the Baptist Seminary, which through the millions of 
John D. Rockefeller was incorporated into the then new University, 
would be deeply interested to hear of this today if he were still 
living. The ‘Baptist?’ members of the present Federated Faculty 
may or may not remember that this Baptist, who soon was shelved 
by the liberals after the merger, in his book advanced the authority 
of the Word of God as expressed in Christ and His Apostles 
and then, speaking of the present-day revolt against this authority, 
included a chapter entitled significantly: ‘Is the University of 
Chicago Such a Voice of Revolt?’ 

“4, If Dean Loomer and the Faculty for which he claimed to be 
speaking are in real earnest about discovering a Protestant con- 
ception of authority, may we be permitted to suggest that such 
a conception does not need to be discovered any more, though 
no doubt it needs to be rediscovered at the University of Chicago. 
We suggest that he make a careful study of the work of Abraham 
Kuyper entitled Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology: Its Principles. 
Perhaps Dean Loomer also recalls an address in his presence, 
and—for that matter—in the presence of Professor Wieman 
and many other scholars, last May under the title: ‘Calvinism 
and American Theology Today.’ If he does, he will remember 
the plea for the restoration of God-centered thinking and the 
revival of Theological Science with which that address closed. 
Now that the scholars of Dean Loomer’s faculty are ready to 
consider a ‘Protestant conception of authority,’ we know no better 
source material for their study and research than the classic 
works of the great Reformed theologians. 

“5. Dean Loomer is very much to the point when he observes 
that ‘it is this problem which makes us see that the intellectual 
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struggle is a necessary aspect of the religious quest.’ This is a 
recognition of the fact that liberal theology has lost contact with 
the pulpit and the pew. It is an admission that personal piety 
and the fear of God are—or should be — inseparable from the 
theological study. It is a confession that a philosophy of religion 
does not touch the real needs of the human heart and, likewise, 
that a theology must be vital, touching life, must be preachable 
and that no great preaching can be carried on without the 
authority of God and His Word behind it. Dean Loomer will not 
accept all these inferences. If he did, he would become a Reformed 
theologian and would devoutly bow before the authority of the 
Word of God. But we may be pardoned for pointing out that 
the admissions made in the Dean’s address confirm the correctness 
of these great historic positions and are an indictment of the 
pragmatistic, humanistic assumptions that have held sway at the 
University of Chicago for the last three decades. For their rock 
is not as our Rock, even our enemies themselves being judges.” 

J. T. M. 


Doors of Utterance 
II 
Open Doors in India 


The doors have been open to us in India for over fifty years, 
and we have entered by some of those doors. Our readers will 
probably be familiar with the manner in which our Synod began 
work in India. After having contributed for some years to mis- 
sionary efforts in India by European mission societies, and with 
a widespread feeling that our Synod ought to undertake work of 
her own on a foreign mission field, it so happened that several 
missionaries who had left a European mission society for reasons 
of conscience were found to be in full accord with our Synod in 
matters of doctrine and were ready to undertake mission work in 
India under a commission from our Church. These first mis- 
sionaries began in an entirely new field, in Krishnagiri and neigh- 
boring cities, in the North Arcot District of South India. It was 
very difficult going, since they were pioneers in that field in the 
fullest sense of the word. Nevertheless, by and by some doors 
were open to them in that area, and at the present time we have 
a rather sizable group of congregations in the so-called Ambur 
Conference District. While in this instance the missionaries looked 
for an entirely untouched field, our later mission effort in India 
seemed to follow in the main a somewhat different pattern. Some 
open doors were found because people asked us to come and teach 
them, and so it frequently was not so much a matter of our search- 
ing for open doors as rather of others coming to us and petitioning 
us to serve them. Usually the beginnings were small, but the 
Gospel being a living word, there would be fruits in the course of 
time and so our Church has seen some steady progress during these 
years. There probably never was a spectacular development, but 
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we were also free from those devastating setbacks from which our 
China mission suffered (flood, Communistic uprising, Japanese in- 
vasion and bombing). In spite of the wilting effect of the climate, 
the poverty, the superstition and ignorance of the people, the many 
unpleasant and selfish traits encountered, the many measures re- 
sorted to by unfriendly governments, and the difficulty of recruiting 
sufficient manpower and finding sufficient financial support for the 
work, our work in India has found open doors and has made 
commendable progress. Appreciable progress has been made to- 
wards building an indigenous Church. Some thirty-five Indian 
pastors have been trained by us and are now serving con- 
gregations. Some five hundred teachers and catechists and other 
church workers have also been trained by us and have been put to 
work. Our system of training teachers and native pastors is func- 
tioning quite well. More and more the people are learning to 
assume responsibility, and gradually leadership is emerging out 
of the native Church. 

But now we need to look for other open doors. We should 
search for open doors and not merely sit back and wait for people 
to find us and beg us to serve them. We need to follow the system 
employed by St. Paul of getting into strategic centers and letting 
the work spread out from there in concentric circles. We need 
to branch out into new neighborhoods not yet touched by us. We 
need to create and expand our India literature. We need to give 
growing attention to the task of making the native Church mem- 
bers undertake personal mission work and to have them effec- 
tively reach out for others. We need, then, to think of many new 
sections in India which have not yet been touched by us and 
where, no doubt, a conscientious search would lead us to many an 
open door of utterance. 


Open Doors in the Philippines 


In a miraculous manner the Lord has directed our attention to 
the Philippine Islands. A lonesome young man, who hailed from 
those distant shores and now very much a stranger in St. Louis, 
listened to the Lutheran broadcasts and was thus brought into con- 
tact with our Church. This led to his becoming a member of our 
Church, attending our schools, and graduating from our seminary. 
Through him our attention was directed in a particular manner 
to the Philippine Islands. The Board of Foreign Missions sent their 
Executive Secretary with this young man to make a tour of inves- 
tigation of mission possibilities in that country, and this survey 
resulted in the conclusion that Lutheran church work should be 
undertaken also in that nation. The war postponed the actual 
initiation of this move. But with the close of the war it was pos- 
sible to get a start. Under the circumstances it was deemed best 
to seek an opening through a service center operated by the Army 
and Navy Commission in Manila, and Pastor Theodore D. Martens 
was given a leave of absence for one year by his congregation in 
Pittsburgh in order that he might-serve in Manila. While his first 
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efforts naturally were centered on the spiritual care of members of 
the armed forces, it was inevitable that as active a missionary as 
Pastor Martens should also come into contact with Filipino or 
American civilians. Then, from the summer of 1946 on, Rey, 
Alvaro Carino was in Manila and was followed a little later also 
by the Rev. Herman Mayer. The Executive Secretary of the Board 
then spent a month in Manila and its environments, and it was then 
possible to formulate plans for the future conduct of the work. 
After Pastor Martens returned to his home church in Pittsburgh, 
both Pastors Carino and Mayer continued in Manila and are now 
in full activity. A service center is maintained jointly by the 
Army and Navy Commission and the Board of Foreign Missions 
at 1312 General Luna, Manila, where services are conducted every 
Sunday morning and other church activities have their center. 
Pastor Mayer also conducts instruction classes in a private home 
some two miles farther down this section of Manila, in the home 
of a captain of the police force. Carino conducts services and in- 
structions in a neat little chapel built in the Santa Cruz section, 
north of the Pasig River, in a thickly populated, better than middle 
class, Filipino sector. He also conducts instruction classes in a 
private home about a mile from the site of this chapel, while he 
and his family live in a Quonset hut in a newer suburb of Manila. 
Think of it; within a few months regular services are held at two 
places and regular instructions at two additional places, with 
chances for still more work if we but had the places and the men! 

Among the significant facts of the work in Manila, let us recall 
that God led a group of men to our missionaries, men who had 
been connected with other church groups but long felt a dis- 
satisfaction with the unionistic and un-Scriptural practices of those 
bodies, men who for a number of months received daily instruction 
in the Word of God, and men who, under God, might serve very 
well as members of the teaching force of our Church. Quite a 
number of other contacts have been established with Filipino 
people. The regular broadcasts of the Lutheran Hour twice each 
Sunday have also contributed very substantially to the spreading 
of information, the breaking down of prejudices, and the building 
of appreciation for the fact that the Lutheran Church intends to 
preach the Word of God in all its truth and power. 

While some Christian church work has been carried on in the 
Philippine Islands for many years, a careful investigation will re- 
veal the presence of a great many people who either are altogether 
unchurched or who have only the most superficial and merely 
nominal connection with any church body. And this is a new 
nation, just assuming the status of independence, with a great 
awakening, a stirring up of the mind, a reaching out for truth, 
a desire to find something truly satisfying and utterly dependable. 
Especially our Lutheran Church can therefore be in a position to 
render outstanding service to many such people if we establish 
contact with them, in other words, if we search for open doors and 
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then with courageous determination endeavor to enter by those 
open doors. 

Open doors in the Philippine Islands seem to be offered also 
by the opportunity to carry on Christian mission work through the 
agency of Christian schools. Our Board has resolved to initiate 
such measures and hopes to establish schools during the course of 
this year. The Filipino people are accustomed to sending their 
children to private schools if they can afford it. Furthermore, the 
general custom of accepting children in school only after they are 
nine years old offers us a tremendous number of possible recruits 
for the lower grades. 

According to our mission policy, we should, then, also begin 
quite soon to train native young men for the ministry. All our 
effort in the Philippines ought to be directed toward building up an 
indigenous Church. While at the present time quite a group of 
mission workers is to be sent to the Philippine Islands, in all 
probability there should be few additional men sent over from 
here, but henceforth determined efforts should be made to build 
up a native ministry. This native ministry, however, should con- 
sist of people very carefully chosen and very thoroughly indoc- 
trinated. With the help of a very carefully trained native min- 
istry, no doubt, many new open doors will present themselves to us. 


What About Japan? 


When the Apostle Paul speaks of himself as a debtor to all men, 
and when we today repeat this humble acknowledgment of our 
obligation to bring the Gospel to all our fellow men, it will be felt 
that this applies with particular force also to the Japanese people. 
It is true that thus far we have not found an open door. There 
might have been an open door ten years ago, twenty years ago, 
forty years ago, but at present we can but hope for the opening of 
a door. We indeed expect that quite soon it will be possible to 
undertake a survey of mission opportunities in Japan, and we 
fervently hope that not long after this survey has been made it 
will be possible to send out mission workers to Japan. As soon 
as the door is open, there will be people ready and willing to go. 
And we do not doubt the willingness of Synod’s constituency to 
support such missionary undertakings with their prayers and con- 
tributions. A very encouraging feature in the minds of those con- 
cerned is the fact that usually when a new mission venture is 
undertaken in a new country, so much interest is generated among 
our membership that the increased contributions are sufficient to 
take care of the additional mission expenditure. 

There may be open doors for us also in other countries which 
have not yet been touched by us. For instance, in connection with 
possible work among Moslems we may be able to reach into fields 
that have not yet been cultivated by our representatives, and there 
may be other nations and other parts of the world in which open 
doors may be found. Let us pray the Lord to grant us doors of 
utterance! 
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Why Enter the Open Door? 


But what is to be our purpose when we have found an open 
door and entered into some field of foreign mission activity? It 
may be profitable to spend some time discussing this question. 
Every once in a while you will read someone’s effusive assertion 
that in days gone by missionaries went out with a purpose of 
preaching the Gospel, but nowadays the world has learned to look 
for a different kind of mission activity. What is needed today, it 
is said, is not so much a missionary whose strength would lie in 
his ability to preach the Word of God but rather someone who is 
trained in methods of improving the productivity of the soil or 
in improving the breed of cattle and chickens or someone who 
will work for an uplifting of the standards of education and who 
will instill democratic ideals and teach people to observe the rules 
of American or European etiquette, and, in general, to transplant 
the culture to be found in Great Britain or New England to a nation 
that might not take at all to that kind of culture. St. Paul very 
distinctly says, when he prays for a door of utterance, that he might 
speak the mystery of Christ. That’s the real purpose of missionary 
work, to teach the mystery of Christ, to unfold the plan of God 
for the redemption of the world through the sacrificial death of His 
Son, Aadfjoa tO pvotyguv tot Xgutov. This is indeed a mystery to 
man. That it is such a mystery will strike you with tremendous 
force as you look at the ceremonies and religious practices of the 
heathen nations. You will be made to see that every heathen 
religion is a religion of fear. They all end in the everlasting No, 
no matter how finely spun and intricately contrived. They are all 
barren of life and hope. They are all aimed at averting evil, of 
placating an angry deity, of earning merit and acquiring favor for 
oneself. You, therefore, find the devotees of these heathen religions 
surrendered with a frozen apathy and dull resignation to fate with 
a complete lack of initiative and a spineless subservience to the 
vagaries of cruel fortune, with a shrug of the shoulder and the 
resigned sigh, “that’s karma,” that’s your fate, “maiyo fadze,” there 
is no other way. Or there is a set look of fanatic frenzy with which 
these poor dupes of the prince of darkness devote themselves to 
their religious observances and torture themselves in their effort 
to atone for their sins and to build up some merit. 

In the midst of this appalling darkness and utter absence of 
light and hope, oh, what a wonderful task it is to come in with 
the mystery of Christ, to proclaim the love and grace of God in 
Christ Jesus, to set before these people the prospect of forgiveness 
through the blood of the Lamb and of the hope of everlasting life, 
to lift up the individual and give him dignity and worth, to make 
him see that he means something to a gracious God, to give him 
the assurance that a benign and omnipotent God watches over him 
and guides his destinies! No wonder Saint Paul, from out of his 
prison confines and with the chains clinking upon his wrists as he 
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writes, is impelled to this impassioned plea, “Pray for us that God 
may give us a door of utterance,” that St. Paul wants the prison 
doors open so that he may be free for more of his missionary 
journeys, so that he under the drive and urge of this missionary 
desire can continue to catapult himself into ever new missionary 
projects, to speak the mystery of Christ, Aadijoo 16 pvotjguv tod 
Xguotov. 

We have just called attention to the bonds of St.Paul. He 
speaks of these bonds in this very connection, but that does not 
deter him from wishing for doors of utterance. Thus we, too, 
may run into danger, may encounter difficulty, may even suffer 
bonds because of our proclamation of the Gospel. Was this not 
literally fulfilled when some of our missionaries were confined 
in concentration camps during the late war? But what of it if the 
missionary enterprise calls for sacrifice, confronts you with danger, 
and leads you into the seething maelstrom of national ambitions 
which may break forth in bloody revolution at any moment with- 
out warning or reason? Christians will say, even as Christ said: 
We must do this, we ought to speak. We have this definite task 
under divine compulsion. We have that inescapable obligation to 
those who do not know Christ: We ought to speak, a> dei we AaAijou. 

We ought to speak. In all the wide world there probably is not 
another church body as well equipped to do this speaking of the 
mystery of Christ as just we are. God has preserved to us purity 
of doctrine and a clear conception of the principles of Christian 
mission work. We have grown to great size and strength. Surely 
we ought to use this tremendous manpower and these great re- 
sources for a most comprehensive,*sweeping, far-visioned, cour- 
ageous missionary program; we, of all people on the earth, ought 
to speak this mystery of Christ. 

And there still is time. Doors still are open. How long they 
may be open, how long we may have a chance to enter by those 
open doors is something hidden in the councils of God. Let us 
work while it is day, before the night cometh when no man can 
work! O. H. Scumipt 


The Church and Caste 


The question we propose to consider is whether Christians of 
the same locality, if they would be true Christians, must necessarily 
unite as one congregation with complete disregard for differences 
of caste. First, we shall endeavor to show by a few examples 
the practice generally followed by Protestant missionaries in India. 
Secondly, we shall try to ascertain what according to Scripture is 
the attitude the Christian Church should adopt. Finally, we shall 
deal with a few objections. 1 


The first example has to do with a village of considerable 
size, the bulk of whose population is divided into three castes, 
which, according to general custom, are segregated in so many 
different sections of the village. In the midst of one of these 
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castes there is a Christian congregation, whose members constitute 
only a minority of their caste in the village. In the caste system 
the caste of these Christians ranks between the other two. 

This was the situation when the missionary whose narrative 
we, in the main, here follow accepted charge of the Christian con- 
gregation at this place. It pained him to observe that only one 
caste was represented in the congregation, and he determined to 
make every effort to gain souls for Christ also from the other 
castes in the village. To this end he not only himself frequently 
visited these castes, but also diligently instructed the Christians 
in his charge concerning their Christian duty in this respect. Nor 
were his efforts altogether in vain. Some of the Christians gladly 
accepted his instructions and began to put into practice what they 
learned. They made it a practice to speak about the Christian way, 
as opportunity offered, to individuals of the other castes. 

In one detail, however, these Christians did not dare to 
follow the advice of their teacher. They had not the courage to 
invite those of other castes to their church for worship. Instead 
they advised the missionary, and pleaded with him, to deal with 
each caste in its own section and, should any embrace Christianity, 
to baptize such in the midst of their respective caste and so to 
establish a Christian congregation in each. Said they: “If those 
of higher caste join our congregation, they will be persecuted by 
their fellow castemen; if those of lower caste join, we will be 
persecuted by our fellow castemen.” But the missionary held that 
under no circumstances could he agree to the establishment of 
two or even more congregations in the same village on caste lines. 
He continued in his efforts to bring individuals from the other 
castes into the church of the Christians. Though these castes 
also told him about the difficulties involved, they did not resent 
his persistent urging, for most of them had taken a liking to him. 

The missionary had already begun to doubt that his efforts 
would succeed, when on a Sunday morning as worship was about 
to begin he recognized among those assembled several individuals 
of the higher caste, and he rejoiced greatly when these men con- 
tinued to attend the services, even though somewhat irregularly. 
He saw in this a sign that the power of caste was declining. But 
his joy soon turned to grief. The men gradually came less often 
and finally ceased to come at all. 

It is not contrary to caste law for males of different castes to 
assemble. The difficult thing for them is to organize as one con- 
gregation and to bring their womenfolk to the meetings. Conditions 
in the cities have in this respect changed in a measure. But even 
in the cities these conditions still obtain. In some cases a Chris- 
tian congregation in the city would bring difficulties upon itself 
by receiving into membership individuals from certain castes. 
Far greater is the power of caste in the villages. However much 
the men referred to above may have desired to embrace Chris- 
tianity, they could join the Christian congregation of the other 
caste only at the cost of separating from their own caste and in 
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most cases from their own families, whereas they might have 
been tolerated as a Christian congregation in their own caste. 

Somewhat later the missionary also succeeded in persuading 
some individuals of the lower caste to come to the church of 
the Christians. The lower caste people anticipated trouble. Said 
they: “We are not offended because the Christians have not invited 
us to their worship. If we attend, trouble will come to them and 
to us. We will be satisfied if you conduct services for us in our own 
midst.” But the missionary remained firm. Finally some agreed, 
and the next Sunday morning they attended. 

And that was fatal. There was no disturbance during worship. 
But after the service members of the congregation spoke to the 
missionary in effect as follows: “Whether this one incident will 
bring about a calamity, we do not know. But even if it does not, 
these people must not again come to our services. True, they also 
should become Christians and receive the salvation of their souls, 
and we ourselves have often urged them to embrace the Christian 
religion. We have also promised them our help. But such a thing 
as this is contrary to caste law. Our fellow castemen will not 
permit this in their midst. And even though no great harm should 
come to us, it will in future certainly prevent them from joining 
our congregation.” But they could not convince the missionary. 
Nor did he change his mind when he was informed that the very 
next night the palm-leaf roofs of the lower caste people had been 
destroyed by fire. Though he suspected his own congregation 
members of the arson, he conceded that the culprits might have 
been some of their non-Christian fellow castemen. Finally he 
submitted to what he deemed the inevitable and took comfort 
in the thought that all we can do is to continue patiently in preach- 
ing the Gospel and meantime earnestly hope for the time when the 
power of caste will at last have been broken. And so, while else- 
where many converts have been won from this caste, none have 
been gained in this village to this day, simply because it is not 
deemed proper by the missionary to permit castes to worship sepa- 
rately in the same village. 

Let us take another example. A group of people of a certain 
caste applied for Christian instruction. There was no Christian 
church near their village. Hence there was no need, for the first 
at least, to invite them to the church of another caste. The need 
rather was to avoid doing just that, else the matter would have 
ended at the very start. The missionary was not himself in a 
position to come to their village very often, so he told them of 
an able catechist of another caste who might instruct them. The 
catechist was personally known to them. Since there was no 
catechist of their own caste available, they accepted this man, 
though in caste rank he stood a little below them. It is note- 
worthy that the applicants included not only whole families, but 
also from numerous families only certain individuals, the husband, 
or the wife, or the father or mother with the children, or the young 
folk without their parents. Their occupation, too, was one that 
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requires the co-operation of many. Their instruction proceeded 
quietly and orderly right in their own village. Though they were 
subjected to scorn and ridicule by a few, nothing occurred to 
interfere with the lessons. In due time the missionary examined 
them and found most of them sufficiently prepared for the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. The day for their Baptism was appointed. 

Then a difficulty arose. The missionary deemed it necessary 
that either before or in connection with their Baptism these con- 
verts pass another test. To this end he asked them to come for 
their Baptism to the church of Christians belonging to a caste 
considered lower than their own. 

They declined to do this, and at that the missionary was not 
surprised. But he felt confident that, having accepted Christian 
instruction for so long a time, even though at the first they should 
refuse, they would feel ashamed to return to their former way 
and finally consent. If they refused, he declared, it was certain 
they had no Christian love in their hearts. In reply they said: 
“The reason why we are unwilling to do as you ask is not an 
evil caste spirit. We do not, because of the difference in caste, 
hate these Christians. Nor will they think that we do so. They 
know that by going to their church we shall bring evil upon 
ourselves. We are fully persuaded that these Christians, having 
recommended the Gospel to us, and having time and again urged 
us to study the Gospel that our souls might be saved, will cer- 
tainly not desire that for their sake we be deprived of our livelihood 
and many of us be separated from parents and even from wife 
and children.” But all they could say was of no avail. Also the 
catechist who had instructed them, and some of the members 
of the Christian congregation, interceded on their behalf, but 
accomplished nothing. With one exception all of them returned 
to their former way, and that is where they are now. The one 
exception had to seek a new livelihood and with the missionary’s 
help found it. 

We may at this point also take note of the practice which was 
followed by Christian missionaries during approximately the first 
century and a quarter (1706—1832) of Protestant missionary work 
in India. Also the missionaries of that era generally held that 
Christians of different castes, if they happened to dwell in the same 
locality, must necessarily organize as one congregation and unite 
with each other in common worship. However, to make this pos- 
sible, they adopted certain other measures. As far as necessary, 
they permitted the various castes to sit apart at worship and to 
approach the Lord’s Table in the order of their caste rank. 

The latter arrangement in particular often caused trouble. But 
it ought not to be asserted that the only reason for this was a sinful 
caste spirit on the part of those of higher caste. No doubt some of 
the Christians were possessed of such a spirit. But this was not 
true of all of them. Some of their own accord disregarded caste 
rank and partook of the Lord’s Supper together with those of 
other castes. Especially among the mission workers and others 
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who had separated from their caste there were some who did so. 
But there were also such, no less humble in spirit, as had to face 
a serious difficulty. By failing to observe the order of caste rank 
at the Lord’s Table they would expose themselves to persecution 
at the hands of their non-Christian fellow castemen. It cannot 
be denied that such as observed this order from a sinful caste spirit 
thereby became guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. But 
against those who in submission to caste law and from fear of 
persecution refrained from mixing with other castes at the Lord’s 
Table, we cannot raise the charge of an evil caste spirit. 

It is also not proper to raise against the early missionaries the 
charge that by giving room to such differences in the church they 
made concessions to the sinful caste spirit. They themselves, in 
their correspondence with their home boards, time and again 
declared that whenever their Christians manifested this sinful 
attitude they rebuked them and admonished them to show true 
brotherly love toward one another. But the missionaries were 
also conscious of the fact that this sinful spirit cannot be removed 
from the hearts of men by force. In the spirit of Christ they aimed 
to avoid all legalism and coercion and to influence the hearts of 
men by the mercies of God alone. 

In permitting such differences in the church the purpose of 
the early missionaries was to accommodate themselves to caste law 
in outward things, in so far as they could do so without sinning. 
For this we cannot fault them. But it is not out of place to ask 
whether there was not a better way of accommodation than the one 
selected by them. If to give room to such differences inside the 
church in deference to caste law is not contrary to Christian love, 
how is it possible to assert that the same Christians could not 
keep the unity of the Spirit by the bond of peace if they were 
divided into two or three congregations according to caste? Be that 
as it may, in a village inhabited by many castes would a place of 
worship for each not be a hundred times better than only one 
church in which only the Christians of one caste can worship? 

There have been individual missionaries from time to time, 
though their number is not large, who have been glad to baptize 
converts in their own place, without insisting that they come to 
the church of another caste. Among them we think of one who in 
a number of places in his large circle permitted Christians of 
different castes in very close proximity to one another to organize 
as sO many congregations and to worship separately. In some cases 
congregations of different castes were served by the same catechist 
or pastor. If all had labored in the spirit of this missionary, the 
Christian Church of India would have been immeasurably blessed. 
But even while this missionary was still among the living, his 
successors destroyed with one blow what he had built. Where 
places of worship for Christians of different castes had been estab- 
lished in close proximity to one another, these men took it upon 
themselves to shut down one of them, instructing the respective 
worshipers to go to the other church. Some of the Christians did so. 
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Some such congregations tried to maintain themselves. Most of 
them returned to their former way. 

In this connection two questions occur to us. If it is thought 
that where there are two congregations in the same village, it is 
better that one return to the old way than that both remain, why 
should we not desert also the other? Again, if it is by all means 
necessary to desert one of the two, should it not be the stronger, 
who perchance may find it possible to stand alone, rather than 
the weaker, who stand so much more in need of our aid? 

We see, then, on what principle the accepted practice is based, 
namely, on the principle that Christians of the same village, if 
they would be true Christians, must under all circumstances wor- 
ship in the same church. 9 


We now examine this position in the light of Scripture. First 
we will remind ourselves of certain general principles that need 
to be taken into account in this connection. 

We shall begin with a fundamental rule stated in 1 Cor. 7:24. 
It reads thus: “Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God.” Scripture neither here nor in any other 
place refers to caste as we have it in India. Nevertheless, reading 
through the whole chapter, one can easily see that this constitutes 
a general rule made clear by a number of examples, and that the 
rule is applicable also to situations not mentioned by the Holy 
Spirit. By the examples given in the chapter it becomes clear 
that this general rule is applicable also to caste. What does it 
imply? We may state it thus: “Dear Christian, abide in caste if 
you can do so with God, that is, without compromising with sin; 
but if you can separate from caste without committing sin, you 
may do so.” The Christian’s first thought is neither that he will 
by all means remain in caste nor that he will by all means leave 
caste; the supreme question for him is: “What is it that I may do 
with God? How must I conduct myself so that I commit no sin?” 
Nor does the Christian undertake to decide the question by him- 
self. He lets the Word of God decide it for him. Let us do that. 

First of all we have to take note of a false notion that some 
people combine with caste. It is the idea that one is born high 
caste because of his good merits acquired in previous existences, 
and that another is born low caste because of the demerits earned 
by him in previous births. According to this tenet, then, the high 
caste man has the right to consider himself better in the sight 
of God than the low caste man. The Christian believes none of 
these things. He believes what St. Paul says Rom. 3:23-24: “There 
is no difference, for all have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God, being justified freely by the grace of God through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” In spite of all outward dif- 
ferences among men, whether they be Jews or Greeks, bondmen 
or freemen, male or female, high caste or low caste, all without 
distinction are by nature equally lost and condemned sinners and 
for all there is only one way of salvation, the way of free grace 
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in Christ Jesus, without any kind of human merit. That is the 
faith of the Christian. He will therefore never give room to the 
thought that because of his caste he is more pleasing to God than 
another. By nature every human being is inclined to deem himself 
better than others. That is the sin of pride and envy. We all have 
need to resist this sin in ourselves. Also the Christians of any 
caste have reason to beware of this sin, for according to Scripture 
it utterly contradicts their Christian faith. 

One who has the Christian faith in his heart will also walk 
according to this faith. If he fails to do so, he is not a Christian at 
all, even though he call himself one. Before he became a Chris- 
tian, either he worshiped idols or he did not at all concern himself 
about any god. But now he worships the true God as He has 
revealed Himself to him by the Word of Scripture. Formerly he 
lived in sin or at best, if he lived honorably in the sight of men, 
he did so from the fear of punishment or in the hope of temporal or 
eternal gain or both. But now, if he is a sincere Christian, it is 
his love to God that makes him desire with all his heart to do 
what is pleasing to God and to shun what is displeasing to Him. 
Nor does he himself decide, or permit other men to decide for 
him, what is sin and what is not sin. He remembers the admonition 
of St. Paul which reminds the Christians that they are bought with 
the price of Christ’s blood to be His servants and to obey His Word, 
and which warns them not to become again the servants of men 
by obeying the commandments of men. (1 Cor. 7:23.) 

This the Christian remembers also in connection with caste. 
Concerning many caste customs he needs to ask himself whether 
he may keep them or whether he must renounce them. Let us 
take a few examples. The cord worn by certain castes is to some 
nothing more than an outward caste mark, without any religious 
significance, while others wear it as a religious duty and as the 
mark of a kind of second birth. May also a Christian wear the 
cord? What is the answer that Scripture gives? From Scripture 
it is clear that the Jews upon becoming Christians continued to 
observe their Jewish customs. Many of these were observed by 
the Jews as religious customs, as, for instance, the rite of circum- 
cision. For the Jews of the Old Testament this rite was a divine 
institution. For the Christians of the New Testament circumcision 
is not a divine institution and therefore not necessary for salvation. 
The Jewish Christians were therefore forbidden to observe it in 
this sense. (Gal. 2:3-5.) But there was no reason why they should 
not view circumcision as a Jewish national custom and accordingly 
circumcise their male children, as also Paul had Timothy circum- 
cised. The matter of wearing the cord is analogous. Christians 
must indeed renounce the false notions that some connect with 
the wearing of the cord. Nor may they observe non-Christian 
religious ceremonies in connection with its investiture. But a 
Christian may wear the cord as a caste custom and invest his bap- 
tized sons with it. And if he is determined that in future it shall 
remind him of the true birth by water and the Spirit, so much 
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the better. Another example: In many villages taxes are levied 
for village purposes, including the temple tax. May the Christian 
render this tax? The commandment of God is that also the 
Christians should pay the village taxes levied by those in authority. 
(Rom. 13:7.) God’s Word does not say that when the Christian 
knows the money will be used for improper purposes, he should 
refuse to render the tax. Though the money be used for such 
purposes by those in authority, the Christian is not responsible. 
There are many such things concerning which the Christian must 
ask himself whether or not by doing them he sins. Moreover, he 
must realize that he sins also when he deems sinful a thing or 
a custom that God has not forbidden. He may discard the cord 
if he likes; but he sins if he discards it with the idea that to 
wear it would be sinful. (Rom. 14:14, 20, 23.) 

An important part of a Christian’s conduct is to confess his 
faith before men. If he endeavors to avoid sin and to lead a godly 
life, his fellow castemen will in time come to realize that a change 
has taken place in him. They will begin to remark about it and 
on occasion also question him whether he has become a Christian. 
What must a Christian then do? He should remember the solemn 
words of His Savior recorded in Matt. 10:32-33: “Whosoever, there- 
fore, shall confess Me before men, him will I confess also before 
My Father which is in heaven; but whosoever shall deny Me 
before men, him will I also deny before My Father which -is in 
heaven.” A Christian must always be ready to confess his faith. 
He must never think: “I will so speak and do that the people may 
not discover that I am a Christian.” 

To illustrate: A Christian may be tempted to receive Baptism 
in secret in order that he may continue to dwell unmolested among 
his fellow castemen. One who with this intention has himself 
secretly baptized thereby becomes guilty of denying his Savior. 
Any attempt of this nature to abide in caste is sin. Another 
example: There is no commandment of God that adults must change 
their names when they receive Baptism. The name is no matter. 
It is best, if possible, to retain the names by which they are 
already known and to make these names honorable by holy living. 
Here also the rule in 1Cor.7:24 applies. But if a Christian 
retains his old name with the intention of using it on occasion to 
hide his Christian faith, he sins. Such an occasion arises, for 
instance, when a Christian has reason to believe that, if he becomes 
known as a Christian, he will be dismissed by his employer and 
have difficulty in finding another livelihood. Another instance is 
the case of one who is receiving Baptism far from his home village 
and has reason to think that, should he at some future time visit 
his own people, he would be persecuted by them if it became 
known that he is a Christian. One who for such eventualities 
refrains from changing his name evidently does so with the intention 
of denying his Savior. That is sin. Also in keeping the cord and 
in rendering the temple tax a Christian must have no such inten- 
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tions. We will tell him he should much rather submit to persecution. 
Or, if he can, he may flee, as did the Christians at Jerusalem when 
the great persecution came upon them. In any case it is far 
better for him to suffer all and even death than to deny his 
Redeemer and to forfeit eternal life. 

So much in general. We now turn to the matter we wish to 
discuss in particular, namely, whether Christians of different 
castes in the same village, if they would be true Christians, must 
unite as one congregation and worship together regardless of 
caste law. Also in this connection numerous points need to be 
considered. The first is the caste law concerning social intercourse 
between the castes. May a Christian submit to this caste law, or 
must he oppose it? Certainly also in this matter he must walk as 
becomes a Christian and confess his faith before men, and this 
implies that he love and acknowledge his fellow believers of other 
castes. How according to God’s Word must he do this? 

All castes prohibit intermarriage. Some Christian missionaries 
in the past went so far as to instruct and urge their Christians 
to marry persons of other castes to whom they had taken a liking. 
In this respect most missionaries exercise greater wisdom. The 
reason for this, however, is in many cases not so much the con- 
viction that there is no warrant in God’s Word for so instructing 
the Christians, as the realization that such marriages usually lead 
to confusion and disorder and result in much suffering and hard- 
ship for both those who have contracted such marriages and their 
children. But that Christians must defy caste law to practice 
interdining and to assemble for common worship with Christians 
of other castes, is to this day the accepted policy among Christian 
missionaries. What shall be our attitude? 

In this connection we have to point to two things clearly com- 
manded by God’s Word. If Christians are eager to live the Chris- 
tian way and ready to confess their faith before men, they cannot 
fail to hear about and learn to know one another. This is so 
especially when they dwell in the same place and speak the same 
language. When such come to realize that the unity of the Spirit 
exists between them, that is, that they have the same faith and 
the same doctrine according to God’s Word, then God demands 
two things of them. The first is that they regularly come together 
to hear the Word of God, to make use of the Sacraments, and to 
unite in prayer, praise, and thanksgiving to God. Heb.10:25 we 
read: “Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the 
manner of some is; but exhorting one another.” Concerning the 
earliest Christians it is said: “They continued steadfastly in the 
Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship and in breaking of bread and 
in prayers.” In other words, the Christians are to organize local 
congregations. And though they be prevented from joining together 
in one congregation, and this is the second thing, they must not 
let caste hinder them from endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. By faith in Jesus Christ they have 
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become the one spiritual body of Christ, of which He is the Head 
and they are the members. Now, the members of the body are not 
against but for one another. When Christians have recognized 
one another as such and therefore as members of Christ’s spiritual 
body, if they are true Christians, they will love not only their one 
Lord but also His members. And as they must not deny their 
Lord, so they must also not deny His disciples, their spiritual 
brethren. They must acknowledge them as brethren of the 
faith and in Christian love be prepared to serve them according 
to need. 

These two things are clearly demanded by God’s Word, and 
the position of many Christians is that from this it follows that 
Christians must never in deference to caste custom refrain from 
interdining or from uniting in the worship of God in the same 
church. Does God’s Word teach this? The Jews, upon becoming 
Christians, were not commanded to interdine with Gentile Chris- 
tians. To do so was neither forbidden nor commanded. They 
were instructed to see to it that, whether or not they interdined, 
they gave offense neither to the Jews nor to the Greeks nor to the 
Church of God. From Scripture we learn another thing. Among 
the converted slaves of St. Paul’s time there were some who 
began to say among themselves: “Having become Christians, there 
is now equality between our masters and ourselves; we will there- 
fore no longer observe the distinction between master and slave, 
but show our masters that we are their equals.” In one respect 
there had indeed never been any inequality between their masters 
and them, both they and their masters being by nature equally 
lost and condemned sinners and equally dependent upon the free 
grace of God in Christ for salvation. Nor were the masters to 
act as if this were not true. Nevertheless the Holy Spirit by the 
Apostle addresses to servants and slaves these words: “Servants, 
obey in all things your masters according to the flesh, not with 
eyeservice as menpleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God.” 
(Col. 3:22.) “Let as many servants as are under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of God and 
His doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them because they are brethren; 
but rather do them service because they are faithful and beloved, 
partakers of the benefit.” (1Tim.6:1-2.) “Servants, be subject 
to your masters with all fear; not only to the good and gentle, 
but also to the froward. For this is thankworthy, if a man for 
conscience toward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully.” (1 Pet. 
2:18-19.) On the other hand, the masters also ought to treat their 
servants with proper Christian charity. “And ye masters, do 
the same things unto them, forbearing threatening, knowing that 
your Master also is in heaven; neither is there respect of persons 
with Him.” (Eph.6:9.) Though the well-being of the lower classes, 
because they are servants and for other reasons, is in a measure 
dependent upon the good will of the higher classes, this does not 
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make them slaves. Nevertheless it can be seen from these words 
of the Apostles how Christians of different castes should treat one 
another. On the one hand, Christians have no right to ask those 
belonging to some caste to renounce outward caste distinctions. 
On the other hand, each according to his station should love and 
think well of the other. They should not deny or despise but 
acknowledge one another as brethren of the faith and do one to 
the other what according to each one’s station is his duty. 

Now, if the Christians of different castes in a place are one 
in faith and doctrine and can in all quietness and peace unite as 
one congregation, this certainly is a fine and God-pleasing way 
to keep the unity of the Spirit and to manifest it before the world. 
But is it a way that must necessarily be carried through under all 
circumstances? In other words, does God’s Word say that Chris- 
tians must unite organically in spite of caste custom and public 
sentiment? Such a commandment is not to be found in Scripture. 
Scripture does say that Christians are to organize local congrega- 
tions and practice common worship. But Scripture does not say 
that all the Christians in the world, or in a country, or in a city, or 
even in a small village, must unite as one congregation. Christians 
should not deny but love and acknowledge one another by word 
and deed as brethren of the faith. But this they can do, and are 
to do, no matter whether they belong to the same congregation 
or to different congregations. Insistence upon uniting in some 
circumstances directly contradicts that very love which Christians 
owe one to another. The cause for remaining apart must certainly 
never be mutual hatred or enmity. But there may be legitimate 
reasons for remaining apart. This may be the only way in which 
all can in peace enjoy the use of the means of grace in congrega- 
tional worship. It may be that by joining together contrary to 
caste custom they will bring upon all or some of their number 
the hatred and persecution of others or make the Gospel and the 
Christian Church odious to the public. If in such circumstances 
Christians of different castes, without malice toward one another, 
organize as so many different congregations, this would only cause 
joy and delight to our Savior and His angels in heaven. Thus these 
Christians would also be acting fully in accordance with Heb. 
10:25. 

But what about a group in whose case no such reasons actually 
exist or at least to us do not appear to exist, or who perhaps merely 
for the sake of prejudiced members in their midst or for no apparent 
reason at all prefer to remain separate? Then we should remember 
that true Christian love seeketh not its own but the good of the 
brethren to their edification. We should not contend with them 
or possibly even drive them away again from Christ and His 
Gospel by a legalistic attitude on our part. We should rather 
let them have their way in order to give room to the Holy Spirit 
to perform His work in them through the regular preaching of 
the Word in their midst. 
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What a good thing it would be if Christians would only recog- 
nize these things more and more and act accordingly! Would not 
thus the way be opened to some at least to obtain the benefits of 
the Gospel? Oh, what great harm has been brought to the Chris- 
tian Church in India by this unwarranted commandment of men that 
Christians must disregard caste custom and, no matter what the 
consequences, unite as one congregation and worship in the same 
church! This commandment savors not the things that be of God, 
but the things that be of men. (Mark 8:33.) 

In practice, to be sure, there will be no lack of sin, because 
all Christians are in this life afflicted with the sinful flesh. There 
are among them at all times also many who are weak in Christian 
knowledge and faith, not to speak of the hypocrites who are Chris- 
tians in name only. On both sides there will therefore be much 
sinning. On both sides there will be much temptation to cultivate 
the sinful caste spirit. Pride, envy, and hatred will manifest them- 
selves on either side in one way or another. What shall we do 
about this? Ignore it? By no means. But we will begin by 
remembering that such things are not overcome by compelling 
people to unite organically. How much pride, envy, quarreling, 
fighting, do we not often find among the members of the same 
congregation, even in congregations whose members all belong 
to the same caste! Next we will seek to behold the beams in 
our own eyes and in the eyes of our own caste, rather than the 
motes in the eyes of others. Indeed, we must above all things 
realize ever better how much we ourselves are in need of divine 
pardon; and if we desire God’s mercy and pardon for ourselves, 
we will also be merciful toward others. We will have patience 
with them and deal with them in the spirit of Christ. Bearing with 
the weak itself constitutes an important feature of keeping the unity 
of the Spirit. “I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you 
that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with 
all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one 
another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” (Eph. 4:1-3.) “Put on therefore, as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another if any man have a quarrel against any; 
even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” (Col.3:12-13.) May 
we, then, bear with our weak brethren, sincerely forgive their 
faults, and pray God that He would by the preaching of His Word 
increase their faith and Christian knowledge. Above all, may we 
also ask God to give grace that we ourselves learn ever more to 
overcome our self-love, envy, love of honor, and all evil inclina- 
tions and that true Christian love may increase in us. May our 
one desire be not our own good and honor but rather that God 
be glorified and many souls be rescued! 

So we have seen how Christians of different castes ought to 
treat one another, and with that we might conclude the chapter. 
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However, it will not be surperfluous to show in this connection 
also how Christians ought to have regard to their own fellow 
castemen. We will note three things in particular. 

A Christian should have regard especially to his nearest rela- 
tives. God has given him special duties to perform toward them. 
A Christian may not deliberately neglect these duties. Note, for 
instance, what God has to say to the Christian husbands and wives 
of unbelievers. He says: “If any brother hath a wife that believeth 
not, and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her 
away. And the woman which hath an husband that believeth not, 
and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him. 
But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A brother or a 
sister is not under bondage in such cases. But God hath called 
us to peace.” (1 Cor. 7:12-13,15.) If the unbelieving wife has no 
mind to remain with the Christian husband, the latter should 
not quarrel with her or lodge a complaint against her in court in 
order to constrain her to remain. If he cannot persuade her by 
kind words, he should let her depart. But if she be willing to 
remain, the Christian husband must not think of sending her away 
because she does not want to become a Christian. He is to dwell 
with her even though she does not become a Christian. Also 
toward others in his caste, his children, his parents, his brothers 
and sisters, and others, the Christian has certain divinely imposed 
obligations. He may perhaps for many reasons desire to separate 
from his caste, but if parents, wife, and others, refuse to separate 
with him, then it is his duty, if possible, to remain in his caste 
for their sake. 

A Christian cannot be indifferent to the spiritual needs of his 
relatives and his fellow castemen in general. So long as he can 
hope that many or a few souls among them may be brought to 
Christ, he should be willing to remain in his caste if circumstances 
permit. Let him take St. Paul as his model. When Paul was 
converted from the Jewish religion to Christianity, God called him 
to be an Apostle to the Gentiles, and so in his case God Himself 
made it impossible for him to dwell permanently among his own 
people, the Jews. Nevertheless Paul did not renounce his love 
for his own people but continued to do for their good what he 
could. To whatever place he came to preach the Gospel to the 
Gentiles according to the call he had received from God, it was 
his custom first of all to seek out the Jews in that place to bring 
to them the good news of salvation. And this was pleasing to 
God. So should all Christians, so much as in them lies, witness 
among their own people by word and deed to the Gospel of their 
Redeemer. To this end they should also, if possible, remain in 
their caste. It is not a good sign when applicants for Christian 
instruction boldly declare that they care nothing for caste and 
are prepared to renounce even their own family. 

If a Christian remains in his caste, it is his duty to observe 
its ways and customs, so far as he can without compromising with 
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sin. Often a Christian may be persecuted for no other reason 
than that he no longer goes to the temples of idols, but worships 
the true God and leads a godly life. “Wherein they think it 
strange that ye run not with them to the same excess of riot, 
speaking evil of you.” (1Pet.4:4.) Such Christians suffer with 
Christ and, together with Him, will also be glorified. But when 
Christians suffer merely because they renounce caste customs 
which according to God’s Word they might well keep, they neither 
suffer with Christ nor glorify His name, but sin against God and 
His Church. They are not only for themselves the cause of their 
sufferings, but at the same time also make Jesus Christ and His 
Gospel odious and despised in the sight of their fellow castemen 
and others. Again they should take St. Paul as their model. 
Whenever Paul dwelt among his own people, he was careful to 
be a Jew to the Jews, that is, he kept the ways and customs of 
the Jews. (1 Cor. 9:20-23.) Why, for instance, did he have Timothy, 
the half-Jew, circumcised when he decided to send him to preach 
the Gospel to the Jews? Because circumcision was a custom of 
the Jews, and they would not tolerate an uncircumcised Jew in 
their midst. Similarly also Christians who have not separated from 
their caste ought to observe the customs of their caste. This they 
should do for the Gospel’s sake, that they might by all means save 
some and be partakers with them of the Gospel. That is the God- 
pleasing way. 3 


We now examine certain objections. One is that by practicing 
according to the principles herein presented we uphold caste law 
and caste distinctions and bring them into the Christian Church. 
This is not a reasonable objection. As clearly appears from what 
has been said, we neither uphold nor destroy caste. We have to 
concede to the Christian the liberty to hold, for instance, the view 
that his country would be greatly benefited if all caste distinctions 
were removed; and the Christian Church has no right to forbid 
Christians to join together with others, if they wish, to work for 
the abolition of caste, provided they do so in an orderly way and 
without causing confusion and disorder. Only let them not 
imagine that thereby they are doing something to help men become 
Christians or better Christians. When our aim is to make Chris- 
tians and to help them become better Christians, we will certainly 
tell them that they must renounce every evil caste spirit, pride, 
envy, hatred, and every sin. If on occasion by the weakness of their 
flesh Christians should give room to the evil caste spirit, they must 
be quick to recognize this as sin, to repent of it, and to fight against 
this evil thing in their hearts. To this end they ought again and 
again admonish and assist one another. But for this purpose we 
may no more ask Christians to renounce their caste than we may 
ask them to retain caste. As long, therefore, as caste will exist 
in this world, there will also be caste differences in the Church, 
just as we find in the Church Jews and Greeks, bondmen and free- 
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men, masters and servants, men and women. And like the latter 
distinctions so also the former are to be observed in the Church 
on earth, as long as they exist. They are indeed not to be observed 
in a sinful manner. But the sinful kind of observance is already 
plentiful in the Christian Church, also among those who claim 
that they make no caste distinctions. It is not reasonable, there- 
fore, to accuse us of bringing caste into the Church. 

We oppose the evil caste spirit no less than those who object 
to our position. But there is an important difference. While some 
try to destroy that evil spirit by employing the commandments 
of men and legalistic coercion, we aim to overcome it in the evan- 
gelical way. By this we mean that we aim by the Gospel of God’s 
mercies to change the hearts of men and cause them to grow in 
sanctification. This is the one and only method our Lord wants 
us to use in His Church. There is no need to determine by human 
wisdom which is the right way. God Himself has revealed it to 
us in His Word. But even if He had not done so, there is no reason 
why we should be faulted if, having lost confidence in the method 
employed with much zeal for the past hundred years and more, 
we would now like to try a different method. Has the evil caste 
spirit been reduced in the Church by the accepted method in 
the past? With respect to outward caste distinctions there has 
been some change. Can the same be asserted with respect to the 
evil caste spirit? On the contrary, even a greater evil has arisen, 
namely, that pride with which many Christians boast that they do 
not keep caste. This pharisaical pride, far from being driven out, 
is only confirmed and strengthened in the hearts of men if we 
instruct them that they are not good Christians so long as they 
accommodate themselves to caste rule and observe caste customs. 
Instead of rejecting the evangelical way and faulting those who 
put it to practice, it would be better to give it a fair trial by faith- 
fully applying it. 

Another objection may be stated as follows: How dare you 
sanction separate worship on caste lines just at a time when temple 
entry has been granted among the Hindus to all castes? If Chris- 
tians do this, will they not be ridiculed by the Hindus? This will 
to many appear to be a legitimate objection. But there are certain 
things that need to be noted in this connection. The question of 
temple entry is really, or at least primarily, not a matter of caste. 
The reason why till recently certain castes were not permitted to 
enter into the temples was not at all a difference of caste. How 
great is not the number of castes who had access to the temples 
before temple entry came! The true reason was that by some 
Hindus certain castes were considered unclean and their presence 
defiling to the temple. By granting temple entry to the non- 
Christian Hindus of these castes, the stigma of untouchability has 
been removed from them. We have not yet met with Christians 
who excluded those of another caste from their church because 
they considered their presence defiling. And though there should 
be such, they would not be true Christians but proud Pharisees. 
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Though temple entry has come, the outward caste distinctions 
still obtain among the Hindus. Temple entry has not brought inter. 
marriage nor even interdining. True, the castes formerly con- 
sidered untouchables are now in many restaurants permitted to 
dine like any other caste. But that is by no means interdining. 
Also in connection with temple worship caste distinctions have 
not ceased with temple entry. 

It is very necessary to note some important differences between 
the Hindus and the Christians. The Christian churches are in 
most cases not public property, but the property of the local 
Christians and in this sense may be called village churches. Also 
the Hindus have what in this sense may be called village temples. 
But at these village temples even now usually only the people 
of one caste in the village and possibly in some few cases the 
people of two or three castes are permitted to worship. Usually 
each caste in a village has its own shrine. Though persons of the 
same caste from another village might occasionally be permitted 
to worship at such a place, this privilege is even now not granted 
indiscriminately to all castes. Different from these village temples 
and shrines are those common to all castes. They are public 
property. In them all castes except those formerly deemed un- 
touchables have been worshiping for many centuries, and they 
have done so without giving up caste distinctions. With the legal 
abolition of untouchability caste distinctions and caste hatred have 
by no means been abolished. 

What needs to be noted especially, however, is this: Even after 
the arrival of temple entry the worshipers at Hindu temples can- 
not do what should at least outwardly correspond to the custom 
of the Christians. The temple worship of the Hindus is almost 
exclusively an affair of the individual or the family, while the 
Christians practice not only private and family worship, but also 
congregational worship. The Christians have the custom of 
meeting together as congregations for common worship, not only 
occasionally but regularly, at least once a week; and in these 
meetings they frequently partake of the Holy Supper of their 
Lord. To this end they organize as Christian congregations, call 
pastors, and elect congregation officers, concern themselves about, 
and deal with, one another. Not only their men, but also their 
women enter into this union. There is no union of this nature 
in connection with the Hindu temples, and any attempt at such 
union between those of different castes is at present unthinkable. 

We have, therefore, no reason to suppose that unprejudiced 
Hindus will ridicule the Christians because the latter do not 
legalistically compel Christians of different castes to unite contrary 
to caste law as Christian congregations. How can they fault the 
Christians for not doing what they themselves are not doing? 
But Hindus have in the past, often with reason, ridiculed the 
Christians because not a few Christians have much to say against 
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caste though they themselves are far from being free of caste. 
There has been sufficient cause for ridicule in the past. But that 
cause for ridicule will have been removed if the Christians frankly 
and openly declare that, while, on the one hand, they refrain from 
every unnecessary opposition to caste law in order to avoid causing 
confusion and disorder, they, on the other hand, condemn with the 
Word all pride, hatred, and envy, and beseech the Christians con- 
tinually by the mercies of God to renounce these sins. 

We may consider two objections based on the argument of 
expediency. The first is implied in the question where all the 
funds are to come from that will be needed for buildings and 
salaries if we begin to practice according to the principles pre- 
sented here. This is a question about which we really need not 
worry at all. The Christians of the first three centuries possessed 
very few buildings constructed as places of worship. The common 
thing for them was to meet as small groups in their homes, in 
the shade of trees, at riversides, and in times of persecution even 
in caves and other hidden places. Nevertheless, or probably as 
a result of this, the great majority of them were genuine Chris- 
tians, who in poverty and persecution eagerly heard the preaching 
of the Word and were diligent in doing the works of love. It is 
enough if we see to it that we make Christians by the Gospel. 
That we will do if we give them the Gospel freely, without de- 
manding from them anything that God Himself does not demand. 

The other objection may be stated thus: If we practice 
according to these principles, when will the great and powerful 
union of all churches materialize for which we so fervently hope? 
To this we put the counterquestion: When is the Church of Christ 
great and powerful? This is a question that Christians in India 
especially at the present time should consider with all diligence. 
By bringing together all who call themselves Christians into one 
great united Church we make the Church of Christ neither great 
nor powerful but weak and small. In this way a great organization 
bearing the name of the Christian Church and able to make its 
influence felt in politics might perhaps come into being. But 
thereby the Church of Christ would not be benefited, but rather 
greatly harmed. The Church of Christ is powerful when its 
members observe all things that He has commanded them. Christ 
says to the Christians: “Teach them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you; and, lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” (Matt. 28:20.) “If ye contiue in My 
Word, then are ye My disciples indeed; and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” (John 8:31-32.) When 
the Christians do as Christ here commands, then the Church of 
Christ is powerful, so powerful that neither the very gates of hell 
shall prevail against it nor the powers of earth shall do it any harm. 
Though His Church be but a little flock, it is powerful, for God 
Himself is its power. He says: “Fear not, little flock; for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” (Luke 
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12:32.) And when is it a great Church? Not when many who call 
themselves Christians unite as one great body, but when the 
number of those Christians is great who continue in His Word. 

Now, when many local congregations made up of such Chris- 
tians unite organically, this may indeed result in great benefit to 
the kingdom of Christ. But in some circumstances such a union 
may become an obstacle and a hindrance to His kingdom. As we 
have seen before, there may be circumstances when it would 
be good and God-pleasing for a congregation or several of them 
together to remain organically independent of other congregations. 
It is not accidental that neither Christ nor His Apostles have any- 
where commanded local congregations to unite organically. Had 
this been His will, He would have told us so in His Word. Since 
He has not commanded it, we also are free not to do so. What is 
more, the union that so many in our time try to bring about is 
one that is expressly forbidden in Scripture. They want organic 
union without unity in faith and doctrine. Such a church union 
is opposed to God’s Word. Organic union, however, between local 
congregations one in faith and doctrine is not forbidden, but 
neither is it commanded. 

That is a thing we in India have special reason to keep in 
mind. We ought not to take it for granted that such as embrace 
the Christian religion must “join the mission.” That is neither 
necessary and certainly not always desirable. In the case of 
at least some may the reason for not embracing the Christian 
religion not be the mistaken notion that if they become Chris- 
tians, they must by all means become members of some Christian 
mission or church body and so come under the authority of bodies 
ruled by foreigners or made up largely of people belonging to 
castes other than their own? We should be careful in our prac- 
tice not to confirm people in this wrong idea, but make it a point 
to disabuse them of it. It is not contrary to the Word of God 
for a local congregation to remain organically independent of the 
mission, and in some cases, owing to circumstances, it is best 
to remain so. Certainly the right to remain independent must 
be conceded to every local congregation. The Christian congre- 
gations at the time of the Apostles did not unite organically. 
Nevertheless they were united by the bond of perfectness, which 
is love. Endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of love —if they do this, nothing more can be demanded of Chris- 
tian congregations. 

“Let the peace of God rule in your hearts,” says St. Paul. The 
kingdom of Christ is not of this world. It is the spiritual kingdom 
which He establishes and maintains in the hearts of men by His 
Word. Rather than worry about the future with respect to caste 
distinctions and church union, we should see to it that we give 
room to Christ now to enter into the hearts of men by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. May God give us the grace to do so. 


A. J. Lutz 
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The Eight-Point Program of the Lutheran World Federation. — 
As the Lutheran (July 16, 1947) reports, Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, 
executive secretary, offered the Lutheran World Federation a five- 
year plan, in which he outlined the following eight-point program 
for action until the 1952 assembly of the Feleration: “1. A publicity 
campaign to make the mass of Lutherans throughout the world 
conscious of the Federation. 2. Formation of national committees 
and promotion of national and sectional meetings for study and 
planning. 3. A fellowship of correspondence, including exchange 
of ideas and publications, to get Lutherans better acquainted. 
4. Publication of a “Lutheran World Almanac” to give statistics 
and to indicate trends in the Church. 5. Group conferences on 
both national and international scale. 6. Broadening of the service 
of the News Bulletin and the developing of better facilities of 
collecting and distributing news and pictures. 7. A quarterly 
magazine to continue the program discussions of the Lund Assembly 
and to present guides for improving methods of church work. 
8. Thorough preparation for the 1952 assembly of the Federation by 
means of preliminary conferences. The same issue of the Lutheran 
reports that the convention at Lund was begun with a Communion 
service on June 30, 1947, in which Archbishop Erling Eidem of 
Sweden preached the Communion sermon. He based his discourse 
on Col. 3:13-15, which the Lutheran quotes in the following [not 
the Revised Standard] version, which does not adequately give the 
sense of the Greek original: “You must bear with one another 
and forgive one another, if anyone has reason to be offended with 
anyone else. Just as the Lord has forgiven you, so you must for- 
give. . . . Let the ruling principle in your hearts be Christ’s 
peace....” He is quoted as having said: “We are truly brothers. 
This is something we must feel toward one another. Of this He 
reminds us when He today invites us to partake of the Sacrament 
of His body and His blood.” In the congregation were 600 delegates 
from 30 countries. Americans, Norwegians, Poles, Germans, 
Indians, Latvians knelt together. Charity forbids Christians to 
raise unjustified doubts, but in view of the sacredness of the Holy 
Supper and the differing views expressed on the Lord’s Supper 
also in wider Lutheran circles, it may not be amiss to express the 
hope that the hundreds who here went to the Lord’s Table were 
in the fullest and truest sense of the term “brothers,” united in 
a common faith. The “ruling principle” found in Christian hearts 
certainly must be Christ’s peace, but that demands absolute loyalty 
to His Word. J.T. M. 

Making Christians Isn’t Easy.— The Living Church (July 6, 
1947) strikes back very emphatically at those who accuse the 
Church of failure because it has not made more persons in the 
world Christians than the record actually shows. Pointing out 
that neither Christ nor the Apostles made many Christians in the 
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sense of the accusers, it says in conclusion: “Making Christians 
was not easy in Christ’s earthly lifetime, as His own scars testify, 
It wasn’t easy in Domitian’s time, as may be read in the roll of 
the martyrs. Making Christians is not easy now. The natural 
man A. D. 1947 is no more likely to repent than the natural man in 
any other age. He is just as immune to the demands for a righteous- 
ness of motive [sic?], and he is just as apt to take love for weak- 
ness, and crucifixion for defeat. He is just as immune to the claims 
of the Son of God, and he is just as willing to send Him to the 
cross.... It is high time that we get over our exaggerated feelings 
of guilt that we have failed to make other people Christian. It is 
high time that we cease hiding our heads when the liberals of the 
left chide us for our failure. After we have repented for all our 
ignorance, sin, and lack of devotion; after we have recognized that 
we have neither the understanding, courage, nor love so evident 
in our Savior, the fact still remains: so long as we have His pur- 
pose [and let us add: His Word] and use His methods, we are 
going to achieve the same results. Making Christians is not easy.” 
There is a doctrine in Scripture which enthusiasts who dream 
of mass conversions and earthly, Ritschlian “kingdoms of God” 
often forget, and that is the doctrine of God’s eternal election of 
grace unto salvation. As long as the Christian Church proclaims 
the Word of God in its purity and administers the Sacraments 
according to Christ’s institution, the elect are brought in, no 
matter how much of a failure the Church seems to be. Of course, 
this should not be used to excuse the Church’s lack of missionary 
zeal; for it should work with all its might, using every opportunity 
for winning souls for Christ; but there is much comfort for hard- 
working Christians in the Scripture doctrine that the Word is 
never preached in vain. J.T. M. 


Statistics, Their Failings and Cure.—JIn its June issue the 
Christian Herald again published its annual report on church 
statistics. There is no doubt that the Christian Herald endeavors 
to be accurate and reliable in the figures which it gives. But it 
is true, too, that its statistics in many cases are neither accurate 
nor reliable, for the simple reason that it deals with problems that 
challenge solution, such as inadequate statements on the part of 
the various denominations, printers’ errors due to the difficulty 
and monotony of typing numbers, and the like. At any rate, 
a number of “exchanges” that have come to our desk have taken 
issue with the Christian Herald’s latest statistics. The Living 
Church, for example, is greatly annoyed at the figures for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The Annual of this Church shows 
the following: membership in 1946, 2,165,711; in 1947, 2,184,272, 
a gain of 18,561. The Christian Herald has the following: mem- 
bership in 1946, 2,163,711; in 1947, 2,155,514, or a loss of 8,197. 
No one can blame the Living Church for its chagrin under these 
circumstances, though very charitably it puts the best construction 
on the mistake made by its sister periodical. Nor should one take 
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the matter lightly. Statistics are valuable only if they are accurate 
and reliable; if they are not so, they are a detriment to the cause 
they should serve. But let no one in that case charge merely the 
“higher-ups.” Quite commonly it is largely the parish minister 
who is accountable for the inaccurate and incorrect statistics of his 
Church. Luther’s exhortation applies also to statistics. “Let each 
his lesson learn with care, and all the household well shall fare.” 
This seems to us a fitting time for a pastor to check up how strong 
or weak his parish is, what errors should be corrected, and the like. 
This is a suggestion which an exchange makes to the ministers 
of its Church, and we think that it is a very good one. J.T.M. 


Cremation or Burial? — There is no doubt that confessing 
Christians will agree with the little item found in the “Spectator’s” 
corner of the Lutheran Companion (July 16, 1947). J. H. Olson 
there writes: “A professor emeritus of a great university died 
recently — but was not buried. Instead, his body was cremated. 
Then, some time later, at a very convenient time to his family, 
a memorial service was held. Instead of the usual committal 
service, the Baptist minister officiating ‘scattered the professor’s 
ashes over the graves of his parents. Red carnations, Mr. X’s 
favorite flower . . ., were used in the ceremony.’ Now, what do you 
think of that, gentle reader? The ‘Spectator’ agrees with the Roman 
Church [and the Christian Church, in general] that cremation is 
contrary to Christian tradition. In the early days of the Church 
the pagans surrendered their dead to the funeral flames, while 
the Christians buried their dear ones in the catacombs or in other 
sacred ground as a testimony to their faith in ‘the resurrection 
of the body.’ The authentic incident related above suggests this 
thought: the famous professor’s ashes ‘were like chaff which the 
wind driveth away,’ symbolic of the hazy faith of many of the 
intelligentsia of today. His parents, on the other hand, were 
buried in the family lot in God’s acre, no doubt with monuments 
enduring for centuries. Which generation, think you, evinced the 
more substantial faith?” 

We like the way the “Spectator” puts it. Cremation need not 
be a symbol of unbelief. There may be true Christians who for 
valid reasons may desire that after death their bodies be cremated. 
In other words, cremation, caeteris paribus, is an adiaphoron. 
But over against pagan cremation the early Christians insisted upon 
Christian burial, and that involved a confession. So today the 
Christian burial in general is a confession, and this must be kept 
in mind when the thought of cremation rather than burial comes 
up for discussion. But there is another angle to the matter. 

J.T. M. 


Lutheran Church Papers Reach Record Number of Readers. — 
“Despite paper shortages,” writes the Lutheran Standard, “official 
English church papers of the eight National Lutheran Council 
church bodies more than doubled their circulation during the war 
years. The total circulations of the eight official papers published 
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in English rose from 122,069 copies in 1940 to 271,528 copies in 1947, 
an aggregate gain of 149,459 subscribers, or 122.4 per cent over the 
seven-year period. If we estimate the confirmed membership of the 
Council bodies at 2,618,000, the eight publications combined have 
one subscriber for every 9.6 church members. On the basis of four 
readers per copy, they reach 1,086,112 members, or about 41 per 
cent of the total constituency. The Lutheran Herald, weekly organ 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church (Norwegian), added 39,821 
subscribers, its present circulation of 78,668 being the highest among 
the major periodicals. The Lutheran Standard of the American 
Lutheran Church gained 33,000 subscribers for a circulation of 
73,500. The Lutheran of the United Lutheran Church added 17,000 
subscribers to its former 33,000 subscribers for a circulation of 
50,000. Lutheran Tidings, semimonthly of the Danish Lutheran 
Church, increased its circulation during 1940—47 from 1,400 to 
6,850 subscribers, or 389 per cent. The Lutheran Messenger, bi- 
weekly of the Lutheran Free Church, increased its circulation from 
3,121 to 12,314, or 294 per cent. The Lutheran Companion of the 
Augustana Synod rose from 23,051 to 40,696, a gain of 17,645, or 
77 per cent. The Ansgar Lutheran went up from 3,450 to 7,600 
subscribers, a gain of 4,150, or 120 per cent. The Lutheran Coun- 
sellor, organ of the Finnish Suomi Synod, boosted its circulation 
from 700 to 1,900 subscribers, a gain of 1,200, or 171 percent. Dur- 
ing the same seven years the Lutheran Witness of our own church 
increased its subscribers from 95,000 to 291,000, a gain of 196,000, 
or 206 per cent. The Lutheran Tidings has 1 subscriber for every 
2 confirmed members; the Lutheran Messenger, 1 for every 3; 
the Lutheran Witness, 1 for every 3.6; the Ansgar Lutheran, 
1 for every 3.7; the Lutheran Herald, 1 for every 6; the Lutheran 
Standard, 1 for every 6; the Lutheran Companion, 1 for every 7.4; 
the Lutheran Counsellor, 1 for every 12; the Lutheran, 1 for 
every 23. The Lutheran Witness’ subscription of 1 for every 3.6 
is based upon the Missouri Synod’s confirmed membership of 
1,056,240.” The figures given here are the result of a thorough 
survey conducted by the News Bureau of the National Lutheran 
Council. The great gains made in this relatively short time show 
that church paper subscription certainly yields to the application 
of modern methods of advertising and of united effort in behalf 
of the religious periodical. J.T. M. 


Presbyterian Conscience in Action.— The Christian Century, 
under this heading, reports how the Northern Presbyterians, at 
their convention in Grand Rapids at the end of May, were moved 
to vote in favor of the new budget of $17,444,000 “for the work of 
the denomination outside the local congregations.” This budget 
came on top of a “Restoration Fund drive,” which had raised 
$22,746,000, but still was $4,000,000 in arrears. There was con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with the new burden, and many were 
inclined to vote it down. But when in a calm, but persuasive 
speech the need of this sum for aiding the thousands and tens of 
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thousands in distress was pointed out, the convention ruled other- 
wise. The Christian Century writes: “That speech decided the 
issue. Commissioners rose to say that while they had struggled 
with each other and with their consciences, they were now ready 
to return to their churches to enlist co-operation in achieving what 
they frankly considered an impossible task without divine help. 
When the question was finally put, the new budget was approved 
without a dissenting vote. Then followed the singing of a hymn 
of thanksgiving and such a transformation in the whole meeting 
as can only take place in a Christian assembly.” We, too, as a 
Church are facing new collections and budgets that will tax some 
of our congregations to the utmost, especially such as find them- 
selves with a heavy building program on hand. But shall not also 
our conscience be aroused to undertake greater things for God 
in view of the ever-increasing need of our brethren throughout 
the world? We are sure that our pastors, as shepherds of their 
flocks, will think this problem through and in the fear of God 
plead with their churches for consistent, consecrated giving. 
J.T. M. 


Church Papers and Free Speech.— The Northern Presby- 
terians at their convention at Grand Rapids in May voted to launch 
a new official periodical. Several years ago they had decided to 
start an official weekly, Presbyterian Life, as soon as 100,000 per- 
sons had promised to subscribe to it. The names on the list by 
the middle of May amounted to only 77,401; still the Grand Rapids 
convention voted not to wait any longer and appropriated $175,000 
for the new periodical. No doubt the new magazine will put out 
of business the unofficial 117-year-old weekly, The Presbyterian. 
It might be of interest to know that the Presbyterians will an- 
nually support the new periodical with the sum of $100,000. Also the 
Northern Baptists at their last convention resolved to publish an 
official denominational paper, which is to appear as soon after 
January 1, 1948, as possible. The initial cost was estimated at 
about $120,000. The Baptist unofficial periodical, the Watchman- 
Examiner, comments on this enterprise: “Are Northern Baptists 
so united, and theologically and denominationally so homogeneous, 
that an official organ can be developed which does not create more 
differences than it seeks to cure?” And it adds: “[To make the 
various kinds of Baptists] eat at one ideological official table will 
create more indigestion than it is possible to cure.” An interesting 
sidelight was shed upon the denominational church-periodical 


‘problem when the American Unitarian Association dismissed as 


editor of the 126-year-old Christian Register, official Unitarian 
monthly, Stephen H. Fritchman, upon the charge that the paper 
was “replete with Communist propaganda.” The case became 
all the more serious since “Mr. Fritchman is the second editor of 
the Christian Register in succession to be let go because of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the A. U.A. directors,” as the Christian 
Century points out. The Christian Century comments on the 
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dismissal of Mr. Fritchman as follows: “The real trouble grows out 
of the effort to make a journal at one and the same time the voice 
of a denomination and its official organizations and the voice of 
a vigorous and independent journalistic commentator. The two 
purposes are incompatible, and until that is recognized the Uni- 
tarians, or any other church attempting the same impossibility, 
will find themselves in recurring trouble.” We are fully aware of 
the difficulty which arises from the effort to make an official 
church paper the vox publica of its denomination and therefore 
to place its editorial staff under censorship. But the difficulty is 
not insurmountable, and, besides, those churches which fail to 
do this find themselves in yet greater “recurring trouble.” The 
Unitarian Association certainly has a right not to be identified with 
radicals spreading pro-Russian views, and it should emphatically 
assert this right if its editors go counter to Unitarian public 
opinion. Catholics certainly have the right to protest in case 
America would publish anti-Romanist sentiments, and so would 
we Missourians were the Lutheran Witness, or any other of our 
periodicals, to come out with teachings subversive of the sola fide 
or other Lutheran doctrines. There is something downright dis- 
honest and detrimental in having church papers indiscriminately 
air views or set forth doctrines with which the denomination is 
not agreed. To say that the Church is not responsible for what 
the editors write is grossly perplexing to the readers in general 
and absolutely unfair to the Church that sponsors the paper. The 
only decent thing for a denomination to do is to maintain official 
censorship and to make its paper voice the official sentiments of 
the Church. In the end, the average reader will interpret the 
views of the editors as those of his denomination anyway; so why 
not let the reading public know that the Church fully stands 
behind its periodical? We write this especially in view of the fact 
that in recent years Lutheran periodicals have published things 
which, we know, were not the convictions of the churches as such 
and which have greatly harmed the cause of Lutheran church 
union. There may be, of course, exceptions when the editor will 
print items with the express declaration that only the writer is 
responsible for what he says. But such articles should be the 
exception and not the rule. A church paper should be more than 
an “open forum,” disseminating all manner of opinions and doc- 
trines without proper criticism and caution to the reader. For such 
a thing its mission is too important and also too sacred. The plea 
for appropriate censorship of a church paper in the interest of 
honesty, decency, and order is certainly well taken. J.T. M. 


Another Centennial Celebration. — The Centennial Com- 
mittee of the Christian Reformed Church (in doctrine identical 
with the Reformed Church in America) at Holland, Mich., was 
somewhat dubious about the church attendance when it arranged 
a centennial service to be held exclusively in the Dutch language 
on March 9, 1947, to commemorate the coming of Albertus C. Van 
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Raalte (1811—1876) with his small band of faithful followers to 
Michigan in 1847. But they were thoroughly gratified, for the 
large Hope Memorial Church was filled with worshipers, though 
the preaching, praying, and singing were entirely in the Holland 
language. The denomination was the result of a secession move- 
ment which had taken place in Holland in 1835. A group of these 
seceders, eager to retain the faith of the fathers, immigrated into 
Michigan, where in 1857, after much struggle, an organization was 
effected. In 1882 the small body was augmented by the accession of 
a number of churches from the Reformed Church in America, 
which had become dissatisfied with the parent body on account of 
its lax attitude toward Freemasonry. Today it numbers about 
52,000 members. The Calvin Forum, quoting the centennial sermon, 
writes of them: “The pioneers who originated the many settle- 
ments in Western Michigan were, very largely, Christians who 
knew God as their highest Good. They were, specifically, Re- 
formed people who had separated themselves from the State 
Church for conscience’ sake only a few years before. They were 
considered outcasts by many of their fellow-citizens who did not 
understand their loyalty to the truth and ridiculed them. Out- 
standing among the leaders was the Rev. A. C. Van Raalte, short 
of stature, but powerful in word and deed. A born leader was he, 
as is evident from all the information that has come down to us. 
He was the heart and soul of the colony, understanding, patient, 
willing to suffer, courageous, broadminded—an unusual man 
and a great leader. The sufferings which the pioneers experienced 
in those early years were tremendous. Transplanting cultured 
people to a wilderness of forest and swamp was bound to bring 
grave problems. Death stalked about and soon garnered a rich 
harvest, while those still living looked on aghast, scarcely having 
the strength to bury the dead. In despair they cried to God, who 
heard their prayer and sent relief. Phenomenal have been His 
blessings upon that little colony. The colonists founded towns 
and villages, and covered the countryside with beautiful farms. 
They lived carefully, frugally, and were blessed abundantly in 
a material way. Today the emigrants and their children con- 
stitute a group of close to a third of a million scattered through- 
out the country. Last year, in so far as they are found in the 
Reformed and Christian Reformed Churches, they contributed over 
two million dollars for ‘outside’ causes, such as missions, philan- 
thropy, and higher education, in addition to providing for their 
local ecclesiastical and educational needs.” These were some of 
the facts from the history of the church which Dominee Bastiaan 
Kruithof, pastor of the First Reformed Church of Holland, Mich., 
emphasized in his Dutch centennial sermon on March 9 of this 
year. We record them here because that small Michigan band 
had many things in common with the small Perry County band 
that settled in Missouri in 1839 and which, later, with other 
Lutherans, founded our Church a century ago. J.T. M. 
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“Our Calling.” — When, on March 9, 1947, Dominee Bastian 
Kruithof preached his Dutch centennial sermon in Holland, Mich, 
he, as the Calvin Forum reports, told the large Dutch congrega- 
tion, in addition to what we quoted above, something that we, too, 
may heed in our Centennial year. He said: “Our material pros- 
perity is to be placed upon the altar of thanksgiving and must be 
employed in the interests of God’s Kingdom. We stand in danger 
of becoming so engrossed in the matter of making a living that we 
forget the deeper needs of the soul. Many indeed have become 
worshipers of Mammon, having drifted along with the stream of 
materialism. Let us recognize the danger and do all in our power 
to keep the proper balance. We have made rapid progress 
materially, are we doing the same spiritually? We have beautiful 
homes and churches, but in matters religious we tend to tra- 
ditionalism and superficiality. Beware! Remember that God must 
have the place of preeminence in our lives. The Christian training 
of youth was referred to as an absolute essential for the main- 
tenance of our distinctiveness. Van Raalte was eager to have the 
colonists live together in villages, having their farms round about, 
so that the children might be able to attend the Christian schools 
that would be established in the center of each settlement. The 
ideal was not at once realized. Circumstances retarded the found- 
ing of independent Christian schools. The situation has changed. 
To be true to the high ideals of the pioneers we now, if ever, need 
schools which provide a specifically Christian training. In higher 
education everything must be viewed in the light of God’s revela- 
tion. Much depends upon our colleges whether this insistence 
shall be maintained. What sort of picture will our people present 
when another hundred years has passed? We do not know. But 
we do know that God has His promises for the faithful, but also 
His threat for the unfaithful. Let us heed the lesson of history.” 
We need not add anything to clarify what has been said. But may 
also our Synod heed the admonition here given, for the words 
represent fundamentals which all Christian denominations must 
keep in mind if they wish to prosper as churches that are accounted 
faithful before God. J.T. M. 


Three Pillars. — Commenting on the Van Raalte Centennial of 
March 9, 1947, Dr. Clarence Bouma, editor in chief of the Calvin 
Forum, has written a very readable editorial, which we quote 
(in part) for our own special consideration in this Centennial year. 
We read: “These are the three pillars upon which a strong Re- 
formed Church can be built. The foundation, of course, is the 
Word of God. Everyone of these three pillars, and consequently 
the entire structure, rests upon this solid foundation laid by God 
Himself. But we may truly say that these three pillars are abso- 
lutely essential for the raising of a strong Reformed Church. 
Pillar number one is a strong pulpit. No church can be strong 
without strong preaching. That. preaching must be biblical, solid, 
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doctrinal. There should be no catering to the superficial tastes of 
those who want a little moralistic, sentimental talk of fifteen 
minutes. The people of God should be grounded in Scripture, 
in the truths of the Christian Year, in the great doctrines of the 
Reformed faith. There is no excuse for abstract, heavy, unin- 
teresting preaching, but there is even less excuse for superficial 
preaching that does not deal with the deeper needs of the human 
soul. The institution of catechetical preaching — whatever im- 
provements it may be capable of —is a sound institution. Those 
churches which believe and practice this with all their heart are 
reaping blessed fruits. Pillar number two is a comprehensive 
program of Christian education in home, church, and day school. 
The rising generation should be nurtured in the truth of Reformed 
doctrine and Reformed ethics every day of the week. Such train- 
ing should have its foundations in the home, even though that 
home training is, from the nature of the case, less systematic and 
less organized than that given in the church and in the school. 
Sound catechetical instruction by the church is of the greatest 
value, both with a view to training youth for spiritual maturity 
and responsibility and for laying a good foundation for the appre- 
ciation of doctrinal preaching from the pulpit. But such Christian 
training in the home and the church (yes, also including the 
Sunday school) will be of little benefit unless it is reinforced by 
a consistently Christian education in the schoolroom throughout 
the week. A Christian home and a Christian church require as 
their counterpart a Christian school. The blessed fruits of this 
conviction and practice have become apparent in recent years 
wherever this program has been put into operation. The public 
school cannot be the agency for the training of the youth from 
Christian homes, and a church which is not deeply convinced of 
this fact or compromises on this score, is only undermining its 
own foundations. And pillar number three is church discipline. 
The church is the fellowship of believers. It is also the temple 
of God. Through preaching, pastoral care, and personal work each 
member should be built up in the faith. The Spirit of God will 
use these means to initiate and to nurture the spiritual life in 
the individual members. But when members of the church fail 
to honor God and His Word and trample upon His commandments, 
they should be admonished. This admonition must be marked by 
love, by sympathy, by a deep sense of weakness of the human 
flesh, but also of the all-sufficiency of the grace of God to heal, 
to save, to redeem. However, when those who have made pro- 
fession of their faith fail to walk in the ways of God’s command- 
ments and will not heed the admonition of the shepherd and office 
bearers, they must be disciplined and, if necessary, ultimately 
placed outside the pale of the organized church. Only a church 
that believes in and practices discipline maintains the sanctity 
of the body of Christ. A church in decay is a church without 
discipline. Lodges have enough self-respect to apply excommuni- 
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cation to dead or discreditable members, and the Church of Christ 
should show that respect for its honored Head, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Without these three pillars no Reformed Church can 
flourish or maintain itself in the welter of modern life.” 

J.T. M. 


Brief Items.— Dr. William B. Riley, the well known Funda- 
mentalist of the Northern Baptist Convention, has withdrawn his 
membership of sixty years’ standing in the Northern Baptist 
Convention. His long years of fighting Modernism in the Baptist 
Church is now climaxed by his withdrawal from the Church in 
which he had been active so long. 


The Minaret is a courageous, zealous little periodical, edited by 
Dr. H. Nau of Greensboro, N. C., in the interest of promoting 
Mohammedan Missions, which should be read by all members of 
our Church. Vol. 3, No. 1 (June, 1947) offers three absorbing 
articles, among them the story of “Zahora,” related by Rev. E. H. 
Bertermann, who met this fine Christian Turkish girl when he was 
laid up in a Protestant hospital in Damascus. For particulars con- 
cerning the paper write Rev. R. L. Landeck, 310 South Tremont 
Drive, Greensboro, N. C. 


Notes and Quotes is a most valuable publication, published 
monthly from September to June by the Student Service Commis- 
sion of our Church, the Rev. R. W. Hahn, executive secretary, being 
the editor. It contains gratifying mission news from our various 
service pastors at colleges and universities, study outlines, book 
reviews, and other interesting and instructive reading matter that 
should be brought to the attention of our people. 


On February 23, 1947, there died at the age of nearly 82 Grace 
Livingston Hill, author of 117 Christian books and pamphlets. 
A penniless pastor’s widow, with two children to support, she 
took to professional writing until this became her life’s foremost 
calling, dedicated to the Lord. Her point of view at first was: 
“I must write for me and mine,” but later: “I am allowed to write 
for Him, whom having not seen, I love.” Her memory and ministry 
are perpetuated by the Grace Livingston Hill Memorial Library 
at the Bible Institute of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. — The Sun- 
day School Times. 


America, commenting on the influence which Mrs. Truman has 
had on President Truman and on the nation’s interest in following 
Mr. Truman’s vigil at the bed of his ailing ninety-four-year-old 
mother, cannot help bringing in the Roman Catholic Mariolatry. 
The editor concludes his editorial by stating: “We hope Mr. Truman 
will gather the sincerity of our interest when we say that if it be 
God’s will that he lose his mother soon, a mother’s long and 
fruitful life can come to a close no more fittingly than in the month 
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of May, the month of the Mother of us all.” The Jesuits have con- 
sistently advocated the worship of Mary and have attempted to 
make “Mary’s month” (May) set aside for Marian devotions. 


Brief Items from Religious News Service.— A proposal to 
change the name of the Augustana Synod to the Augustana Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church received the approval of the 88th annual 
convention in Kansas City, Missouri, when a new constitution for 
that body was adopted on first reading. The Synod also gave 
unanimous endorsement to a move to establish a joint Lutheran 
theological seminary in Saskatoon, Sask. Co-operating in the new 
venture are the United Lutheran Church in America, The Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church, and the Augustana Synod. The new insti- 
tution, which will train pastors for the Canadian ministry, will be 
erected on the campus of the University of Saskatchewan at 
a cost of $250,000. 


Members of the Lutheran Augustana Synod will hereafter 
contribute one-tenth of their income to the Church if they follow 
a recommendation adopted in Kansas City, Missouri, at the group’s 
88th annual convention. “We call the attention of our member- 
ship,” a synodical resolution declared, “to the opportunities for 
Christian growth found in the practice of tithing. We recommend 
tithing as an evangelical starting point for proportionate giving.” 


Lutheran Bishop Axel Malmstrom of Viborg, Denmark, arrived 
in New York City June 30 for a short stay. After a few days in 
New York he continued to Toronto, Canada, to attend sessions of 
the International Missionary Council as a representative of the 
Church of Denmark. 


Charges that the Rev. Ernest L. Wiedenmann, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church in Miami, Florida, used 
church property for “improper and anti-Christian purposes” by 
conducting services for the Ku Klux Klan were made in circuit 
court in Miami by members of the St. Paul Congregation. The suit 
seeks an injunction requiring Mr. Wiedenmann to turn over the 
church and the chapel to the congregation and enjoining him from 
continuing as pastor. Earlier, the Florida Lutheran Synod in 
St. Petersburg rejected an application filed by Mr. Wiedenmann 
for membership in the body. The Synod said the clergyman’s 
practices and policies are out of harmony with the spirit of the 
Church and disavowed any connection with him. 


Homes and families must shoulder the responsibility for the 
future supply of ministers, the Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America was told in Racine, Wisconsin, at its 70th annual 
convention. Discussing the acute shortage of clergymen in his 
message, the Rev. Alfred Jensen of Des Moines, Iowa, urged that 
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“each father and mother, each home, assume part of the responsi- 
bility for the failure” to meet the demand for pastors. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York voted at Syracuse, 
New York, to ask the executive committee of the Church, through 
its Board of Social Missions, to institute a study of the Christian 
position on Communism. 


For the first time since the Reformation, Mass is being said 
regularly in Old Windsor for a group of one hundred Catholics 
living in the Berkshire village. 


Eighteen cardinals, numerous archbishops and bishops, and 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Italy and the Portuguese 
empire crowded into St. Peter’s Basilica to witness the canonization 
of three new saints by Pope Pius XII. The saints are John de Britto, 
17th century Portuguese missionary to the East Indies; and Ber- 
nardine Realini and Giuseppe Cafasso, Italians. 


The Most Rev. John F. D’Alton, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of All Ireland, in the opening sermon of the Marian Con- 
gress at Ottawa, sharply criticized the “self-styled progressive 
thinkers” who attack Catholic teaching on birth control, divorce, 
and family life. 


The Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, auxiliary bishop of the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese of Chicago, and Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor 
of the People’s Church of Chicago, were elected co-chairmen of 
the Chicago Council Against Racial and Religious Discrimination 
at the organization’s annual meeting in Chicago. 


In the remote village of Soskut, Hungary, located in the pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic county of Feher, a Catholic priest has 
undertaken to use Protestant textbooks to teach religion to the 
only Protestant family in the community. 


A new Catholic daily newspaper, Slowo Pow Szechne (The 
Word), has made its appearance in Warsaw, Poland. It is the 
first Catholic daily permitted to be published in Poland since the 
inception of the present regime. 


A group of prominent Protestant and Roman Catholic leaders 
met at Wiesbaden, Germany, at the invitation of Dr. James R. 
Newman, a director of the United States Office of Military Govern- 
ment, to discuss a program of interfaith co-operation designed to 
help meet mutual relations and social problems. Dr. Otto Fricke, 
director of foreign relations for the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many, and the Most Rev. Albert Stohr, Roman Catholic bishop 
of Meinz, reported there is a serious lack of Bibles and religious 
literature in Germany as a result of book-burnings and printing 
restrictions during the Hitler regime. They also deplored “the 
poor presentation of Christian viewpoints in the German press 
today.” 
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Opposition to Federal aid for parochial schools, “both Catholic 
and Protestant,” was expressed by the annual meeting of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York meeting at Syracuse, New 


York. 


American and British soldiers have helped in the rebuilding 
of two Protestant churches used jointly by occupation troops and 
Austrians. In Vienna, American soldiers contributed over $200,000 
for roofing a Lutheran church and providing material for stained 
glass windows, while in Klagenfort, British troops aided in restor- 
ing and decorating the local parish church. 


Nine American church leaders will leave shortly for Japan 
and Korea to represent United States Protestantism at two major 
church conferences in the Far East, it was announced in New 
York by the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. The 
Foreign Missions Conference, which represents 124 mission boards 
and agencies, said the clergymen would attend a meeting at Seoul, 
Korea, in mid-July and one at Gotemba, Japan, August 1—9. The 
meetings will cover relief problems, evangelistic programs, and 
establishment of a unified educational program for Christian 
schools. Members of the deputation are Dr. Thoburn T. Brum- 
baugh of New York, secretary of the committee for a Christian 
university in Japan; Dr. Herrick B. Young, chairman of the per- 
sonnel and training committee of the Foreign Missions Conference, 
New York; Dr. John L. Yost, president, Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary, Columbia, South Carolina; Dr. Elmer A. 
Fridell, secretary, American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, New 
York; Dr. Peter K. Emmons, pastor of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Leading Polish and foreign churchmen attended a ceremony 
in Warsaw at which President Boleslaw Bierut of Poland was 
formally presented with a Bible by the Polish ecumenical com- 
mittee. The presentation, part of a Bible Week sponsored by 
thirteen Protestant and Eastern Orthodox denominations, was 
made by Lutheran pastor Zygmunt Michelis, head of the Polish 
Council of Churches. Religious groups which participated in the 
Bible Week were the Lutheran, Methodist, Baptist, Reformed, 
Mariaviten, Old Catholic, Anglican, Christian Free, Christian 
Evangelical, Reformed National, Polish Adventist, Church of 
Christ, and the Russian Orthodox denominations. Most of the 
meetings held during the observance took place in the Reformed 
Church in Warsaw. The week opened with a Sunday service in 
a roofless and windowless Trinity Lutheran Church, once one of 
the most beautiful Protestant churches in eastern Europe. 


Forty-nine young people from twenty-one States were com- 
missioned as missionaries or deaconesses by the Board of Mis- 
sions and Church Extension of the Methodist Church in Christ 
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Church in New York City. This is the largest group commissioned 
by the Board since before the war. Thirty-five will serve as mis- 
sionaries in China, India, Africa, Japan, Korea, Brazil, and Chile; 
three will be home missionaries in Puerto Rico and New Mexico; 
and 11 will be deaconesses in the United States. 


Bethany Collegiate Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, which 
once reportedly housed the world’s largest Protestant Sunday 
school with an active membership of 5,000 persons, is today virtually 
abandoned and is for sale to the highest bidder. Erected seventy- 
seven years ago, “Old Bethany” is a church without a congregation, 
nearly all of its members having moved to the suburbs. The 
church’s latest pastor resigned recently. 


First Eskimo ever ordained in Alaska to the Presbyterian 
ministry, the Rev. Roy Ahmaogak, of Barrow, was given orders 
in Barrow by the Yukon committee of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. Mr. Ahmaogak has translated the Gospel of Mark 
and the Epistle to the Romans into Eskimo, and is now working 
on translations of other New Testament books. He has also com- 
piled the first primer ever printed for Arctic Eskimos. 


The Minnesota Synod of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. at its annual session in St.Paul, Minnesota, set out to 
gain 25,000 new members by 1950. 


Dr. D. A. Holmes, 68-year-old pastor of the Paseo Baptist 
Church, has been elected president of the Ministerial Alliance 
in Kansas City, Missouri. He is the first Negro to hold the post. 


A group of fifty native Christians in New Guinea, whose 
individual incomes seldom reach as much as $5.00 monthly, have 
sent a check for $41.86 to Seventh Day Adventist headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., to help needy Christians in Europe. 


After heated debate which lasted for over two hours, the 
23d annual Montreal-Ottawa conference of the United Church 
of Canada meeting in Montreal approved the ordination of married 
women to the ministry and passed by an overwhelming majority 
the request for ordination presented by Mrs. A. M. Butler of 
Montreal. 


Twelve of the twenty-four members of the Coptic Orthodox 
Lay Council have resigned in Cairo, Egypt, in protest against the 
appointment of an Anglican professor of Greek at the Church’s 
Cairo seminary. The group also retired because of differences 
of Coptic-Abyssinian relations. 


An organized campaign to keep indecency and the “carica- 
turing of religion” out of motion pictures was urged at Los Angeles, 
California, by Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, president of the Federal 
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Council of Churches, in an address at the annual meeting of the 
Los Angeles Church Federation. 


A total of 60,118 Virginia school children were enrolled in 
the weekday religious education program during the past school 
year, an increase of about 10,000 over two years ago, according to 
a report from the Virginia Council of Churches. 


24,000,000 Bibles annually are needed to catch up with world 
shortages of the Holy Book, it was reported in Birkhoven, Hol- 
land, at the first conference of the International Bible Societies. 
According to a compilation of reports submitted by delegates, 
Europe needs 7,000,000 Bibles, with Germany, the leading shortage 
area, accounting for 5,000,000 of the deficit. In the East, India 
requires 15,000,000 copies. In India, only 13,000 complete Bibles 
are available compared with estimated requirements of 15,000,000, 
reported the Rev. P. Mahanty, rector of the Calcutta Faculty of 
Theology. 


Chief Rabbi Dr. Moise Ventura officiated at ceremonies in- 
augurating a Jewish community center in Alexandria, Egypt. 
Among those attending was His Holiness Christopher II, Greek 
Orthodox patriarch of Alexandria. 


The War Department announced in Washington, D.C., that 
Judge Louis Leventhal of Philadelphia has been selected by 
General Lucius D. Clay to be adviser of Jewish affairs to the 
military government of Germany (U.S. Zone). 


The Christian Church now exists in every capital city on 
earth with the exception of three: Lhasa, Tibet; Mecca, Arabia; 
and Kabul, Afghanistan, the Rev. A. E. Armstrong, secretary to 
the Board of Over-Seas Missions, told the delegates to the 23d 
annual meeting of the Manitoba Conference of the United Church 
of Canada in session in Winnipeg. 


Grisly reminder of Nazi mass murders, a case containing the 
ashes of Jews who perished in Polish crematories and death camps 
was solemnly interred in Jerusalem in the cemetery of the Mount 
of Olives. The interment was accompanied by full Jewish 
burial rites. 


A membership campaign of a scope and nature rarely before 
attempted by any religious body in this country will be launched 
next November by the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in an effort to reach the 60,000,000 persons in the United 
States who do not belong to any church. The drive will take 
the form of a full-scale advertising campaign using all available 
publicity media: nation-wide radio programs, magazine and direct 
mail advertising, and other outlets successfully used by commercial 
enterprises. 














Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The Concordia Bible with Notes. Concordia Publishing House. 
1,511 pages, 10x 634. No. 470, black buckram cloth, red edges, 
$8.00. No. 471, black fabrikoid, gilt edges, $12.00. No. 472, 
leather, divinity circuit, $16.00. 

The Publishers state in the Preface: “The Concordia Bible 
with Notes is a modern revision of the popular Self-Explaining 
Bible edited by Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and published by the 
American Tract Society, New York. The present edition embodies 
the results of thorough Biblical scholarship and reflects the con- 
servative, fundamental viewpoint. All notes have been edited and 
revised by John Theodore Mueller, Th. D., Professor of Doctrinal 
and Exegetical Theology at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.” 

The brief Introductions to the various books of the Bible give 
information on the questions of authorship, date, purpose, historical 
material, and the salient features of each book. 

The Notes given on each page below the text of the Bible ex- 
plain words and phrases and expound passages which call for 
further exposition. They make this edition of the Holy Scriptures 
a rich mine of helpful information. 

The Instructions given after the notes at the close of each 
chapter aid the reader in applying the Word of God to his personal 
life by bringing home the lessons to him. 

The appendix contains, first, a synopsis of Kerr’s Harmony of 
the Gospels, presenting a simple outline of the life of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ; secondly, a chronological index to the 
Bible with tabular views of the Prophets and the Patriarchs and 
tables of Hebrew times and festivals, weights, measures, and 
money; thirdly, a Biblical atlas with index. 

Within the covers of this book are a complete Bible, a com- 
mentary, devotional helps, and a book on practical Christian life. 
The book for the individual Bible reader, student, teacher, and the 
Christian family. Such a thesaurus is worth more than the price 
at which it is offered. It is an investment covering the cost of 
many books combined. May our ministers everywhere encourage 
their members to purchase and daily use this Bible with Notes. 

Louis J. Steck 


See His Banner Forward Go. Published by the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States in com- 
memoration of its Centennial. Concordia Publishing House, 
1947. 6x9. Single copy, 40 cents. 

This richly illustrated booklet has been prepared by the De- 
partment of Publicity of the Missouri Synod for the purposes of 
group study as well as individual appreciation of the synodical 
Centennial. It begins with a historical sketch of eleven pages, con- 
tinues with facts on the family, the church, and current mission 
activities, and concludes with art pages connoting future goals. 

Significant is the situation that little can be said about the 
activity of the layman in personal witness. Home missions are pre- 
sented as a function of the Church as a whole. “In the past cen- 
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tury our members have been cognizant of their duty and have 
brought thousands into the Church.” The methods by which this 
“duty” has been carried out, or in which the pastor has trained 
the people, are not described. Four pages are devoted to benev- 
olences. The only one which can strictly be called synodical is 
the Mission to the Deaf and Blind, which is certainly only in- 
directly “benevolence,” or actual welfare work. The booklet states 
that welfare is “closely connected with the mission work of our 
Church.” This treatment reveals some of the significant problems 
to which the Church in its second century, as a synod, will have 
to direct itself. 

In the hands of a skillful leader and with the proper applica- 
tion to the individual’s life, this beautiful booklet should prove 
most helpful to our people, young and old. R. R. CAEMMERER 


Letter to Corinth. By John Schmidt. The Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 8x5%4. $1.50. 

Dr. John Schmidt is now pastor of the First English Lutheran 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, and one of the U. L. C. A.’s most busy writers. 
In this book he analyzes for the reader the problems of St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians and offers in plain but dignified 
language a cursory exposition of this great, practical letter. Be- 
hind the simple comment, however, there is thorough scholarly 
research and close study of the original. Dr. Schmidt uses the 
Revised Standard Version, which, for the greater part, is excellent, 
but which, in places, is rather faulty. The problems of the Co- 
rinthian church are well presented and, on the whole, satisfactorily 
treated. The book has many excellent features, and the reviewer 
recommends it to pastors for careful but discriminate study; for 
often it is not reliable, as a few examples will show. On p. 95, 
for instance, the author writes: “Verse 26 [of chapter 11] is the 
words of the Apostle, not of his Lord, but they express the com- 
mon faith of the Church. It is this faith that transforms the Last 
Supper into the Lord’s Supper, which belongs afresh to each 
generation of believers.” The writer evidently distinguishes be- 
tween divine and human statements in St. Paul’s letters. Then, 
too, it is not the faith of the Church that transforms the Last Supper 
into the Lord’s Supper, as it is wrongly stated here, but what makes 
the Last Supper the Lord’s Supper is Christ’s institution of this 
Sacrament. On p.49, in connection with 1 Cor.7:11, he writes 
as if St. Paul knew only Mark 10:11-12 and not also Matt. 5:31-32 
and 19:9. This denies the divine inspiration of the entire Epistle 
and charges St. Paul, at least indirectly, with ignorance and error. 
On p. 96 the writer rightly rejects the Authorized Version’s trans- 
lation of “damnation” for krima, but he does not go far enough 
when he says: “This ‘judgment’ is temporal and is intended to be 
educational and corrective.” While the meaning of krima must 
not be exaggerated, its force must also not be weakened. The 
author’s treatment of 1 Cor. 14:33 ff. is contrary to the clear read- 
ing of the text. St. Paul here does not forbid merely “the gossiping” 
or “backbiting” of women, but the lalein, the speaking or prophesy- 
ing by women in church assemblies. The entire problem here dis- 
cussed is evaded by the writer. These are only a few of the 
faults in the book; there are many others as the reader will find. 
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But there is so much that is excellent in the exposition that the 
book should find a ready sale. We certainly need Bible study also 
in the form offered by the author. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Hellenistic Greek. By Allen Wikgren with the collaboration of 
Ernest Cadman Colwell and Ralph Marcus. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1947. 275 pages. $3.50. 


Students who have used A Hellenistic Greek Reader pub- 
lished a few years ago by the University of Chicago Press, will hail 
with delight the appearance of the present volume. It increases 
by two thirds the material contained in the earlier work and main- 
tains the same high standards of interest and usability. 

The selections representative of the Koine literature are taken 
from the Septuagint, the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, the New 
Testament, Philo, Josephus, early Christian literature, Greek 
papyri and inscriptions, and pagan Hellenistic Greek. The expert 
in classical Greek may not discover certain favorite readings, but 
he will find all selections eminently purposeful. The careful stu- 
dent of the New Testament will gain from this book a broader and 
richer conception of the character of Koine Greek. 

The vocabulary, embracing 64 pages, appears to be adequate 
even for the student who has had only two or three semesters of 
Greek. Bibliography and introduction are invaluable. 

The editors and publishers are to be complimented on this 
venture, in particular Professor Colwell, who in spite of his diversi- 
fied duties as president of the University of Chicago nevertheless 
found time to collaborate in this worthy undertaking. 

Paut M. BRETSCHER 


John Calvin’s “Instruction in Christianity.” Edited by David Otis 
Fuller. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., 1947. 246 pages, 5x7%. $2.50. 

This is an abbreviated edition of Calvin’s Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion, translated from the Latin by Joseph Pitt Wiles and 
edited and abridged once more by David Otis Fuller. Over a 
thousand pages of the first three books of the Institutes have been 
compressed into less than one fourth of their former volume. Book 
Four is not included. In the process of abbreviation the original 
author has not only become a smaller, but also a milder Calvin. 
But Calvin he has remained. There is still the emphasis on the 
sovereignty of God, though some other characteristics of his the- 
ological system have been toned down in accord with modern Cal- 
vinism. A few examples may serve to illustrate this. Ex. 20:4-5a 
remains the Second Commandment and the explanation: “It for- 
bids us to represent the incomprehensible God by any material 
shapes,” is reminiscent of past iconoclasm (pp. 142f.). The ex- 
planation of the commandment “Remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy,” still invites unevangelical sabbatarianism and re- 
minds one of Calvin’s legalism (pp. 144f.). Luke 8:13 Jesus speaks 
of those who believe for a while. Of these Calvin says: “By a 
fallacious imitation of faith they not only deceive others, but de- 
ceive themselves” (p. 186). The inadmissibility of saving faith 
must be upheld! Repentance is still identified with sanctification 
and placed after faith (pp. 193 ff.). On the other hand, the low 
estimate which Calvin places on man’s physical body (Inst. I, 15) 
largely disappears in the abridged translation (p.76ff.). Chap- 
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ters XXI, XXII, XXIII of Book III have been condensed under the 
heading: “Statement of the Testimony of Scripture to the Truth 
of the Doctrine of Election” (p. 241). No mention is made in the 
heading of a predestination to reprobation. That is better than the 
original heading of chapter 21: “De electione aeterna, qua Deus 
alios ad salutem, alios ad interitum praedestinavit.” But Cal- 
vin’s teaching of a double predestination is still implied in the 
abridged chapter (p. 343). 

On the jacket the publishers quote: “No system has had a 
more potent practical influence than Calvinism. It entered like 
iron into the blood of a nascent Protestantism and braced it to the 
most heroic endurance and endeavors.” Unfortunately the iron 
was rusty. Calvin’s system was vitiated by strains of rationalism 
with dire consequences to his followers. Nevertheless, “Calvin’s 
Institutes is a classic that has molded centuries of Christian think- 
ing and endeavor.” This abridged Instruction in Christianity may 
serve to continue that molding process. May it do so in the direc- 
tion of the Biblical truths taught by Calvin and not in that of his 
erring human reason! L. W. Sp1tz 


Common Grace. By Cornelius Van Til. The Presbyterian and 
cone Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 95 pages, 9x6. 
1.25. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading, for in it the 
author does not discuss the Reformed doctrine of common grace 
in its entirety, or in its total relation, but only with reference to 
“the ordinances of nature and the course of history.” The ques- 
tion, therefore, is not one of the salvation of the elect, but merely 
one of the endowment of the non-elect with grace for living this 
present life, receiving divine benefactions for their sustenance, 
divine favors for the performance of the iustitia civilis, and the 
like. In other words, Dr. Van Til’s investigation is made, not from 
the viewpoint of Christian Dogmatics, but from that of Apologetics. 
He defends the thesis that the Reformed Faith, with its distinction 
of common and special, and its emphasis on free grace, “provides the 
only solid foundation for the general ordinances of creation.” In 
defending his thesis, the author goes back to the Kuyper-Bavinck 
conception of common grace, which, he holds, is essentially that 
of Calvin. Kuyper defined common grace negatively, as a “certain 
restraint of God upon the process of the sinful development of 
history,” and positively, as “a certain accomplishment in history 
which the sinner is enabled to make by God’s gifts to him” (p. 15). 
For Kuyper “common grace is primarily a restraining power of 
God, working either with or without man as an instrument, by 
which the original creation powers of the universe are given an 
opportunity for a certain development to the glory of God” (p. 18). 
This statement of Kuyper was challenged by two pastors of the 
Christian Reformed Church, H. Hoeksema and H. Danhof, who con- 
tended that “it is inconceivable that God should be in any sense 
and at any point graciously inclined to those who are not His elect. 
The wicked do, to be sure, receive gifts from God. But rain and 
sunshine are not, as such, evidences of God’s favor” (p.18). Be- 
sides, the “idea of common grace, as they asserted, virtually denies 
the doctrine of total depravity and makes man inherently a 
spiritual-moral being.” Their views were condemned by a synod 
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of their Church in 1924, which affirmed that there is a favorable 
attitude of God toward mankind in general, and not alone toward 
the elect; that God does restrain sin in the life of the individual 
and society; and that, as regards the so-called civic righteousness 
done by the unregenerate, the unregenerate (non-elect), though 
incapable of doing good, can perform such civic good” (p. 19 ff.), 
all of which points also Lutherans admit to be true. Later, the 
controversy was extended also outside this country to Europe, 
some maintaining the Kuyper-Bavinck point of view, others deny- 
ing common grace, and again others rejecting it in its traditional 
form, but reconstructing it (p.23). It is with this latest debate 
about common grace that Dr. Van Til chiefly concerns himself, 
supporting in his able monograph the views defended by tradi- 
tional Reformed orthodoxy and adding some suggestions for the 
future. The reader will not find the book easy to read, especially 
not the non-Calvinist who is unacquainted with the details of Re- 
formed theology. But the study is well written and well presented, 
and from the Calvinistic point of view very ably defended. The 
reviewer was delighted at the sheer interest in theological dis- 
cussion which the book evinces, though as a Lutheran (and he is 
no Arminian by any means), he does not share the distinction be- 
tween common and special grace. Certainly there is a distinction 
to be made between God’s regnum potentiae and His regnum 
gratiae. In His Kingdom of Power God rules by His Law, im- 
planted in the heart of man at creation, those who do not savingly 
believe in Christ, yes, and even the devils in hell. In it, too, He, 
by His sustaining providence, supports with kindness and mercy 
even those who persecute Him, rain and sunshine, and other 
earthly benefactions being true blessings of His grace or unde- 
served goodness. In His Kingdom of Grace God rules through the 
Gospel all who believe in Christ as their Savior and whom as His 
elect He will finally transplant into His eternal regnum gloriae, 
where they will enjoy endless communion with Him face to face. 
We believe that this simple distinction of Luther fully solves the 
problem which is being discussed in the book, while we regard 
the distinction between common grace and special grace as un- 
scriptural. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Calvinism in Times of Crisis. Edited by the Calvinistic Action 
Committee. Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 134 
pages, 8x5%. $1.50. 

This challenging book contains the addresses, greetings, and 
other agenda of the Third American Calvinistic Conference, held 
in August, 1946, at Grand Rapids, Mich. To the Calvinistic Action 
Committee belong such prominent Calvinistic leaders as J. T. 
Hoogstra, Clarence Bouma, S. G. Craig, H. Meeter, and others in 
our country. They honestly believe and undauntedly declare that 
Calvinism, in its traditional form, holds the key to the solution of 
our many problems in Church and State, and the Calvinistic Con- 
ferences are both to impress and vindicate this conviction. Though 
the Conference was relatively small (a fine picture shows the par- 
ticipants), yet there were representatives from Holland, South 
Africa, Ceylon, and Hungary as well as from our own country. 
Five conference addresses were delivered: “Calvinism and Spiritual 
Freedom” (Dr. Aalders, Amsterdam), “Calvinism and Commu- 
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nism” (Dr. du Toit, South Africa), “Calvinism and the Current 
Scientific Outlook” (Dr. Stoker, South Africa), “Calvinism and 
Humanism” (Dr. Berkouwer, Amsterdam), and “Calvinism in 
American Theology Today” (Dr. Bouma, Grand Rapids). All 
addresses deserve careful study, though, perhaps, to the outsider 
those by Dr. Berkouwer and Dr. Bouma might prove most helpful. 
The “greetings” of the representatives from foreign countries, while 
less formal and lengthy than the addresses, are, nevertheless, valu- 
able analyses and reflect Calvinistic sentiment in foreign lands. 
We recommend this attractive book to all who are interested in 
what conservative Calvinism regards as the cure of the world’s 
present-day ills. These theologians are sincere in their belief 
and deeply appreciative of the doctrine and the world view of 
John Calvin, while they abhor Modernism and religious liberalism 
in every manifestation. The reviewer wonders why Lutherans 
today appear less appreciative of Luther’s doctrine and world view, 
since the great Wittenberg Reformer has so much to offer in solu- 
tion of our modern problems. Are we missing an opportunity? 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


From Day to Day. By Dr. J. Henry Harms. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 383 pages. $1.75. 

A pocket-size, year-round book of daily devotions, attractively 
bound, suitable for use in any year. A Scripture reading is as- 
signed for each devotion, followed by a text and brief meditation, 
and by a closing prayer in keeping with the message. 

Dr. Harms, former president of Newberry College, member and 
for a number of years chairman of the Board of Publications of 
the U. L. C., and pastor of Holy Communion Church in Philadelphia 
until shortly before his death in August, 1946, is well known for 
his devotional writings. In the admirable volume under discussion 
he has not only dwelt on the timeless sublimities of the Gospel of 
sin and grace, but has related them as well to the days of our 
difficult years in language which is unpretentiously beautiful. 

RIcHARD A. JESSE 


Blue Prints for Great Living. By Dallas C. Baer. The Lutheran 
Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. 237 pages, 9x6. $2.50. 

This is the second volume of Pastor Baer’s “Expository Ser- 
mons on the Epistles of the Ancient Church.” Upon reading it, 
one can understand why the author’s sermons have turned out to 
be good sellers. He has a happy way of expounding to his hearers 
the text verse by verse, applying tellingly the resultant lessons 
to present-day needs. Then, too, his sermons are doctrinal, and 
doctrinal sermons have become rather scarce today. Neverthe- 
less, they are very practical. There is here no academic lecturing, 
but timely, wholesome speaking to the hearts of the people. We 
recommend these sermons all the more since they cannot be copied 
or simply memorized. They are so altogether original that they 
would be failures in the mouth of other preachers. But they 
offer much food for thought, fine themes, valuable application, 
profitable exposition, inestimable suggestions, and, above all, a 
helpful method of treating the rather difficult Epistles of the an- 
cient church calendar. Their very simplicity carries with it a strik- 
ing appeal and winsome fascination. The reader may not agree 
with every statement or application in the book, but it proffers a 
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pattern for good preaching at a time when pastors worry both about 
what and how to preach. The reviewer expresses the hope that 
this volume will be widely read in the Lutheran circles of our 
country. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


These Words upon Thy Heart. By Howard Tillman Kuist. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, Va., 1947. 189 pages, 6X9. $2.50. 


This volume contains the six Sprunt Lectures for the year 
1946, delivered at Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. They 
grew out of an experimental course in The Humanities conducted 
at Stephens College, in Columbia, Mo., emphasizing a threefold 
approach: “The arts are considered in the light of their common 
principles. The vocabulary and equipment are supplied by which 
any individual can make his own criticism and analysis and realize 
his own appreciation. And the specific work of art is used directly 
without recourse to any other medium.” The author concludes: 
“The relation between these procedures and firsthand appreciation 
of Scripture is obvious” (p.39). The lectures are a plea to read 
the Scripture with insight. The title of the book has been chosen 
“to emphasize and to illustrate the instrumental worth of Holy 
Scripture in forming responsible Christian character” (p.19). Un- 
fortunately the author did not get beyond the Law. He explains: 
“How the Scriptures make wise unto salvation is not our imme- 
diate quest” (p.51). The forming of Christian character, however, 
calls for a presentation of the Gospel as well as of the Law. 

L. W. Spitz 


Vitalizing the Sunday School. By A.C. Mueller. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 1947. 46 pages, 5x74. Single 
copy, 25 cents. 


A glance in the more than four thousand Sunday schools of 
Synod will give ample reason for the title of Rev. A. C. Mueller’s 
booklet on the Sunday school. If we believe that the Sunday 
schools are more than “counting nickels and noses,” this pamphlet 
will be more than welcome. Growing out of an essay delivered at 
a pastoral conference, Vitalizing the Sunday School touches prob- 
lems of administration, supervision, and teacher recruitment. 
Emphasis is also placed on the objectives of a Lutheran Sunday 
school. We sincerely recommend this book to all those associated 
with the work of the Sunday school as a booklet which will point 
the way in strengthening our Sunday schools. ArtTHUR C. REpp 


Successful Letters for Churches. By Stewart Harral. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 247 pages, 5428. $2.00. 


“Is it important to think about letters?” The author believes 
that it is and that “effective church letters are extremely hard to 
find.” “This book is aimed at one of the weak spots in church 
administration” by a man who has been a newspaperman and 
became a pastor in several pastorates and who is now director 
of press relations and associate professor of journalism at the 
University of Oklahoma. He has recently published two success- 
ful books, Public Relations for Churches and Public Relations 
for Higher Education. 

The many busses pastors and church committees miss by 
failing to write letters, the mistakes made and the wrong approaches 
used, the church purposes letters can expedite, the technique of 
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letter writing for church purposes, and hundreds of letters, classi- 
fied as to purpose, that have been used successfully constitute the 
contents of the book. 

In so far as the art of projecting one’s self and his church 
organization by letter can be taught, this book is excellent. At least 
it suggests opportunities often overlooked and blunders to which 
many are blind. Ricuarp A. JESSE 


Squaring Up. Fifty Talks to Juniors. By Julius Fischbach. The 
Judson Press, Philadelphia. 160 pages, 5x7%%. $1.25. 

A series of sermonets for the children’s service, by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Children and the Church of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

The inside flap correctly says: “Every teacher of juniors will 
find the book a mine of fresh, usable material.” So will pastors 
who must preach sermons to children. 

Outstanding features are that the author “has developed a 
rare talent for using objects helpfully as a vital part of each talk” 
and that he “introduces children into the activity wherever pos- 
sible.” There is no doubt that the author seized and kept the 
attention of the children he addressed and that both learning and 
stimulation therefore resulted. His methods are very much worth 
study and use. 

The sermonets themselves too often merely moralize, how- 
ever interestingly, and there is altogether too little tie-in with 
the way of salvation. Yet the author accepts the Atonement, as 
a few excellent addresses show. Ricuarp A. JESSE 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Serving the Lord. Daily Devotions No. 76, May 27 to July 17, 
1947, by T. A. Weinhold. 5 cents each, postage extra; subscription 
for 8 numbers 55 cents, 16 numbers $1.00. Bulk price: 48 cents 
per dozen, postage extra; $3.50 per hundred, postage extra. 


Ein Prophet fuer unsere Zeit. Erbauliche Betrachtungen aus 
dem Propheten Jeremia, fuer die Zeit vom 28. Mai bis zum 17. 
Juli 1947, by Rev. Karl A. Gieseler. Price same as above. 


Concordia Bible Teacher, “Christian Stewardship,” Vol. VIII, 
July, 1947. 77 pages, 5x7%. 75 cents per annum. 

Concordia Bible Student, “Christian Stewardship,” Vol. 
XXXVI, July, 1947. 62 pages, 5x7%. 50 cents per annum. 

Both by Rev. J M. Weidenschilling, under the auspices of the 
Board for Parish Education, Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Other States. 


“Walk in Newness of Life.” Daily Devotions, No. 77, July 18 to 
September 6, 1947. By Rev. Paul H. D. Lang, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Single copy, 5 cents, postage extra; subscription for eight consecu- 
tive numbers, 55 cents; 16 numbers, $1.00. Bulk price: 48 cents 
per dozen, postage extra; $3.50 per hundred, postage extra. 


Mit Jesu in deinem Stand. Eine erweiterte Haustafel. Kurze 
Andachten fuer die Zeit vom 18. Juli bis zum 6. September, 1947. 
By Rev. John Hartmeister, em., Altamont, Ill. Price same as above. 
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From Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl.: 


Beneath the Cross of Jesus. By George F. Hall. 164 pages, 
7% x5. $1.75. 


Seven Lenten devotions, each with a prayer before reading, 
a Scripture passage, a message, and a prayer after reading. 


From Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Set Apart for the Gospel. By Clarence C. Stoughton. 89 pages, 
5%x8%. $1.00. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.: 

New Day for Evangelism. By Aaron N. Meckel. 191 pages, 
54%xT%. $2.00. 
From Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


Till Break of Day. Pen Sketches of Life in Bundelkhand, Cen- 
tral India, by Catherine De Vol Cattell. 210 pages, 54%x8. $2.50. 


The Uneasy Conscience of Modern Fundamentalism. By Carl | 


F. H. Henry. 89 pages, 5442x7%4. $1.00. 

Beacon Lights of Grace. By Richard Ellsworth Day. 169 pages, 
74%2x5. $2.50. 

Two Hundred Select Illustrations. Compiled and Edited by 
Stuart P. Garver, B.D. 185 pages, 542 x8. $1.50. 


The Power of the Cross. By Herman Hoeksema. Eight Ad-, 


dresses. 135 pages, 54%4x7%. $1.50. 


Comfort to Spare. By J. K. Van Baalen. Fourteen Talks to the | 


Sorrowing. 88 pages, 74%x5%. $1.00. 


From the Lutheran Free Church Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn.: - 


In the Footprints of the Lamb. By G. Steinberger. 69 pages, 
73%4X5%. 75 cents. 
From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

Selected Sermon Outlines. B. J. B. Tidwell. 120 pages, 
54% xX7%4. $1.50. 


Chapman’s Choice Outlines and Illustrations. By J. B. Chap- 
man. 103 pages, 542x734. $1.25. 


Christianity Is Christ — A Christian Life Library Selection. By 
W. H. Griffith Thomas. 159 pages, 542x734. $1.50. 

Keys to the Word — The Bible Book by Book. By A. T. Pier- 
son. 163 pages, 54%2x7%4. $1.50. 
From the Westminster Press, Philadelphia 7, Pa.: 

The Holy Spirit in the Life of Today. By F. W. Dillistone. 
126 pages, 54% 7%. $1.50. 
From the Judson Press: 

The Prayers of the Bible. Compiled by Elinore Mapes Pierce. 
183 pages, 74% x4%. $1.50. 

A second edition within two years testifies to the helpfulness 
of this little volume. 
, Some Preachers Do. By Bertie Cole Bays. 93 pages, 742x5. 
1.25. 
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